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Shadows and Straws 


gs ow to Get Low-Cost Houses” 
H was the title of Mr. Grosvenor 
Atterbury’s paper read at the last 

Housing Conference in Providence, ex- 
cerpts from which are printed in this issue. 
No one can take issue with his admirable 
summary of certain economic conditions 
connected with the problem, and the neces- 
sity for research along lines of standardiza- 
tion. All of this is admirable, yet there 
still remains the social and human side of 
the problem which will neither be confined 
nor directed but which will, we are quite 
sure, work out its problems along the lines 
it chooses. It seems curious that at a time 
when transportation in many and varied 
forms is reducing problems of distance that 
we should be willing to accept that ele- 
ment of Mr. Atterbury’s solution which 
proposes to reduce the number of houses 
and increase the size of the housing units 
in order to attain cheapness in building. 
This seems to accept concentration as 
inevitable and to forever commit us to 
the inevitable difficulties of transportation 
crowding, recreation, and child develop- 
ment, and the far deeper problems related 
to the development of that civic conscious- 
ness and responsibility which are rarely 
called into active and useful being when a 
population is deprived of any possible 
chance of having a bigger stake in the 
community than the chance to rent so 
many cubic feet in a housing unit. By 


comparison with present conditions, such 
a chance may appear very attractive, but 
that is not the question. Is it a step in 
the right direction? Will it lead to the 
ultimate condition where all life may 
have an equal chance for free and full 
development? Why is it true that the 
problem, as a whole, is locked up in the 
question of the size of the housing unit? 
We venture these thoughts in the belief 
that they reveal a side of the problem 
worthy of careful reflection, for there is 
a natural social and political balance of 
human life which cannot be upset without 
creating further havoc of the kind we are 
now witnessing in Europe. 

As revealing a different trend of thought 
on the part of the people whose life is being 
considered, it is perhaps significant that 
at the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, held in November, a resolu- 
tion was adopted looking toward legisla- 
tion by Congress under which the deposits 
in the postal savings banks may be lent to 
municipalities, or used to establish a sys- 
tem of credits under which people may ber- 
row money for a long term at a low rate of 
interest and build their own homes. 

In his address at the Housing Confer- 
ence, Mr. John Nolen said, among other 
things, the following: 

*“‘An English architect recently pointed out that 
many housing schemes have been carried through 
as if they were isolated phenomena—just as though 
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a physician were to attempt to cure a body per- 
meated with a scorbutic disease by applying a 
soothing salve to a few sore places on the face 
and hands.” 

‘1. The minimum desirable house of four or five 
rooms cannot be provided in the United States, even 
under favorable conditions, for less than about 
$1,800 or $2,000—that is, for house and lot, with 
street improvements, essential public utilities and 
neighborhood recreation. 

“2. A house costing that sum cannot be offered 
on the basis of an economic rent of, say, 5 per cent 
or 6 per cent net, for less than $15 per month. 

“3. Unless a wage-earner with a normal family of 
wife and three dependent children has an income of 
$15 a week, or $800 a year, he cannot afford to pay 
as much as $15 a month for rent. 

“4. More than one-half of all workingmen receive 
less than $15 a week. 

“Thus we see that no solution of the housing 
problem in its most acute form, affecting more than 
50 per cent of all wage-workers, is possible until a 
better adjustment can be made in the relation of 
these four points. Here is our choice. Either the 
cost of the house and lot must be substantially 
reduced, or the standard of healthful living must be 
lowered, or the wages of the poorest-paid workmen 
must be raised. The other three possible alterna- 
tives are to put the wife and children to work to add 
to the family income, to take in boarders or lodgers, 
or to count upon private philanthropy or the public 
treasury to provide not a few but great masses of 
wage-workers with a house at less than an eco- 
nomic rent.” 


Mr. Nolen believes, too, that the prob- 
lem will be solved as an economic one and 
not as a social one. But into the economics 
of housing there must be introduced a 
consciousness of certain underlying social 
forces, which, unless they are reckoned 
with, will upset all the calculations of all 
the housing reformers on earth. A study 
of housing undertakings at Waterbury, 
Bridgeport, Kenosha and Akron does not 
seem to indicate that the large unit is the 
factor. In an article in the Journal some 
two years ago, Dr. Carol Aronovici pointed 
out that the cost of building small houses 
in Philadelphia carried an item of 22 per 
cent chargeable to non-creative labor in 
the form of financing, banking, legal ser- 
vice and promotion, while the influence of 
the land question upon housing is perhaps 
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the most serious factor to be reckoned 
with. 

In his presidential address to the R.I. 
B.A., Mr. Ernest Newton said: 


“Although our one duty is to concentrate all our 
efforts on the prosecution of the war to a victorious 
end, that does not mean that we should not think of 
wise plans for the future. This can be our recrea- 
tion. I have a shrewd notion, however, that what- 
ever schemes we may work out, our future will be 
determined for us by the men who have done the 
fighting. We read perhaps a little too much of plans 
for ‘trade after the war.’ Too much thought and 
energy are being put into these schemes for a future 
over which we have no control. It is to be hoped, 
however, that in these vast commercial projects, 
the claims of the workers, now the fighters, are not 
overlooked. It will be a disgrace to us as a nation if 
after the war we are content to let them live in the 
drab and dreary districts which many people seem 
to look upon as the inevitable type of district for a 
working population. . . . Our people must not 
only have the same pleasant surroundings which we 
consider indispensable for ourselves, but they must 
earn enough and have leisure enough to enable them 
to enjoy life.” 


There are many sides to the question of 


housing and the size of the unit is only one 
factor in the whole great human problem. 


HE ALABAMA CHAPTER has re- 

ceived its certificate from the Secre- 
tary of the Institute in accordance with the 
provisions of the By-laws and takes its 
place as the fortieth Chapter. Its admis- 
sion came in season to entitle it to two 
delegates at the coming Convention. The 
Charter Members of the Chapter are: 


John A. Miller W. T. Warren 
Harry B. Wheelock Bem Price 

D. O. Whilldin F. Ausfeld 
Hugh Martin John A. Wetzel 


We believe that, in expressing our pleas- 


ure in recording this new admission, we only 
echo that of the Institute as a whole. 


HE PRESIDENT OF A CHAPTER 
recently received the following letter 
from the president of a small college: 


“About a year and a half ago we began and 
decided to erect a new dormitory and gymnasium. 
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I went to X- , and consulted them as to 
what kind of a building could be erected for about 
$25,000, and asked them to submit a plan for our 
Board of Trustees to consider. They made an eleva- 
tion, just a very plain picture. At the same time 
two or three other architects submitted plans and 
the Board decided upon the one submitted by Mr. 








Z——, of your city. The plans submitted by X— 
& Y—— were not approved. We made the contract 
with Mr. Z and proceeded to erect the building. 


Later on X &Y submitted a bill for $250 for 
professional services. We did not feel that we were 
under any obligations whatever to X—— & Y ; 
and for that reason refused to allow the bill. How- 
ever, I sent them a check for $50 hoping that this 
might satisfy them. Mr. Z—— allowed us to take 
this much from his fee. They have failed to have 
the check cashed and are still urging their claim for 
$250. The question I want to raise with you Is as to 
what is the usual course of procedure in such a case. 
Are architects allowed fees for preliminary draw- 
ings in such cases as I have indicated above? If you 
can cite to me the legal status of the question I shall 
appreciate it very much. We are not disposed to 
evade our obligations, but we had no thought of obli- 
gating ourselves to X &Y any more than to 
any of the other architects who submitted plans.” 














Comment seems idle, and yet what are 
we to think after a careful reading of the 
letter? Morality and obligation seem to be 
strangely dependent upon legality, and 
upon the hope that $50 (wrung by some 
plea from the architect who had secured 
the commission) would either satisfy a just 
claim for $250, or compromise a piece of 
professional robbery, which, if he were con- 
vinced to be such, it was his plain duty to 
resist. Fortunately, it seems, the courts 
have decided that an architect cannot be 
consulted and asked to prepare plans for 
nothing, even for strangely unmoral col- 


lege presidents. But it was generous of 
Mr. Z——! 


HE COMPETITION FOR THE 

Parliament House at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, notice of the resumption of which 
appeared in the Journal for October, has 
been made the subject of a protest by the 
various Australian. architectural societies, 
and it is stated that the opinion main- 
tained by these bodies in respect to the 
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injustice of resuming the competition at 
the present time is shared by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and by the 
Société Centrale des Architectes Francais. 
In the account of the protest which appears 
in the Journal of the Royal Victorian 
Institute of Architects, it is said that: 


“The press of Australia has denounced this pro- 
posal, which, in our opinion has not a single virtue 
to recommend it. We feel convinced, despite the 
present attitude of the Minister, that the Govern- 
ment will withdraw the competition until after 
peace has been signed. The capitol is not wanted 
at the present time. The money it would cost should 
all be put into the war funds. The office staffs of the 
architects of the Empire and of its allies are all de- 
pleted. Architects at the war should not be penal- 
ized by their inability to send in designs. We find 
that from the returns of the R.I.B.A. roll of honour 
for Architects at home there are 2,250 Architects 
on war service, 1,147 of these being members of 
that Institute. Steps are being taken to constitute 
an Architects’ Corps, which will consist of 500 
additional British Architects. Concerning France, 
we have been informed by the correspondent of the 
Société des Architectes Francais that 78 per cent of its 
members are on war service, under conscription, will- 
ingly rendered, the remainder being over military age. 

“Most Australian offices are de-staffed, whilst 
others are closed on account of both principals and 
staffs being on war service abroad. The Victorian 
Architectural Students’ Society reports that out of 
69 of its members 49 are at war. The holding of 
competitions under these conditions simply means 
that the competition would be a gift to America, or 
possibly some other neutral country.” 


In proposing a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Ernest Newton for his presidential address 
at the annual meeting of the R.I.B.A., 
held in London on October 30 last, Prof. 
Beresford Pite said that the Australian 
Parliament House Competition was a very 
difficult question. It seemed obviously 
impossible for architects of the allied 
nations to give it serious attention at 
present, while on the other hand, the Aus- 
tralian government doubtless wished to 
begin the work at the close of the war, for 
thousands of men would then be returned 
and seeking employment.* He suggested 


*[On the eve of going pod oma we are officially in- 
formed that the date for sending in designs is extended 
to April 30, 1917.—Eprror.] 
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the abandonment of the competition and 
that the commission be then given direct 
to a qualified architect. 


NEW TRADITION in American art 

is what the Philadelphia North Ameri- 
can calls George Grey Barnard’s statue of 
Lincoln, and the tribute is so eloquent and 
moving that we cannot but yield our own 
homage to a newspaper which has the spirit 
and the courage to make itself the bearer 
of such a message: 


“Perhaps no one ever thought of Abraham Lincoln 
as an inspiration to a new epoch in art. No sculptor 
swayed by the classic canons would have sought a 
model in one so gaunt and homely. None of those 
physical graces of the Greeks which quickened the 
chisel of Phidias were his. And his simplicity forbade 
that any contemporary, however admiring, should 
have clothed him with such majesty as exalts Michel- 
angelo’s Moses. Indeed, at the time of Lincoln’s 
service, no art worthy of the name had asserted itself 
in his nation. Emerson, the seer, had foreseen its 
dawn. ‘It will come, as always, unannounced, and 
spring up between the feet of brave and earnest 
men,’ he said. Within the last half century just 
such men have laid a broad and firm foundation. 
Naturally, these pioneers drew their inspiration 
from the riches of antiquity and the leadership of 
modern European schools. Here and there, expres- 
sions of marked individuality have given promise 
of a distinctive development that would reflect the 
spirit and ideals of this huge experiment in self- 
government. But American art up to yesterday 
had struck no singular note in the vast symphony 
which began with the epics of Homer, and has been 
continued from age to age by that small company 
of the truly great to whom it is given, through 
toil and suffering, to hear the echoes of eternal 
harmony or voice the yearnings of the soul for 


truth, or reveal in colors or curves the beauty of 


the infinite. 

“But in George Grey Barnard’s bronze Lincoln we 
believe there stands a new statue of liberty—not 
alone typifying that freedom upon which rests our 
whole future as a world-force for human betterment, 
but nobly sounding a new note which shall largely 
determine our progress in the highest fields of human 
thought and endeavor, and making in art a new 
place for the growing spirit of human brother- 
hood. . 

“For the dreamer the last word never is spoken, 
the last song never sung. He asks nothing of the 
past. He demands—and sometimes gets—a glimpse 
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of the future. And though already we have hun- 
dreds of statues of Lincoln, no sensitive soul who 
passes this figure when finally it stands in a busy 
center in Cincinnati will think of it as a statue. 
Because it is not that. It is the spirit of Lincoln, 
visioned and held imperishably for the eyes—and 
hearts—of this and future generations. The spare 
giant stands as if before the Lord, asking “What 
next is there for me to do?’ On the clean-shaved 
face, furrowed as by rivers of tears, every line and 
mark—the warts he jested and the hills and hollows 
of his cheeks—are shown as they were, not smoothed 
over. Second only to the face in power of expression 
are the hands. Crossed at the waist—bony and 
gnarled—they alone would tell what he was. Even 
in bronze they speak. 

“Another expressive feature is the feet. Our 
knowledge of graven likenesses recalls none in which 
the man’s physical foundation is expressed as here. 
Like roots of an oak, spreading into the common sod, 
they base one who forever glorified all things com- 
mon and gave new meaning to the word. The whole 
attitude is one of submissive waiting—the submis- 
sion of dauntless courage. No trifle smites the eye 
no chair or table or broken column. Yet those things 
treated as trifles by most sculptors are given vital 
meaning. The bulgy back of the coat, the wrinkled 
sleeves, the baggy trousers falling over the sturdy 
shoes—all these reveal his reliant frame. He stands 
—and the winds of Time can but increase his resist- 
ance to their leveling power. For this is not one 
man, but a composite of what all of us must be if 
the republic is to stand and serve as Lincoln willed 
it should. 

“This is the people’s Lincoln, and the people will 
know it as their own. What “critics” may say will 
affect its place as much as if they said nothing. It is 
not a composition, a piece of work. It is the trans- 
mission of a sacred legacy through one soul to mil- 
lions of souls. Pose, technique and handling are 
terms as foreign to it as weight and width are to love. 
No one ever will ‘admire’ it. But as our years go 
on, thousands who have stopped before it will pass 
on, changed somewhat and reinspired. Like little 
streams that unite to form rivers and finally replen- 
ish seas, these will go out among men to fertilize the 
common mind to a larger understanding and prac- 
tice of his humanity. Never was the message more 
needed than now. Here and everywhere men face 
such an equalizing of human rights as seemed remote 
but yesterday. In this readjustment of the only 
values that are real and lasting, the voice of Lin- 
coln should sound out clear. And we feel that if our 
own leaders and all others who are to influence the 
world-drift of affairs could stand a while before this 
figure, the future of all men would be better safe- 
guarded.” 














Architectural Draughtsmen 


VIII. 


HAT an amusing occupation for 
\\ someone who liked statistics and 
who did not lack imagination, to 
represent graphically the popular appre- 
ciation, or perhaps it would be truer to say 
the collector’s appreciation, of the value of 
various artists! Gathering his data from 
catalogues of sales, from appraisals and 
other records, he would “plot” for us in 
terms of time and money, curves of fash- 
ion, as it were. These would then be seen 
to resemble in a general way the tempera- 
ture charts of fever patients, the lines now 
rising to the heights of success, now falling 
to the depths of obscurity. Those of the 
great masters, beginning at a common 
point, would, after various fluctuations, 
again meet at a common point, indicating 
the pinnacle of fame. But such curves, 
belonging to those whose names adorn 
the friezes of art museums and haunt the 
dreams of millionaire collectors, would be 
few, the vast majority falling, more or less 
quickly, to the point of oblivion. The 
“little masters,” on the other hand, would 
be indicated by curves moving within nar- 
rower limits, yet never falling below a cer- 
tain mark, their claims always sustained 
by the fond fidelity of a few admirers. All 
of these curves, although of special inter- 
est to the collector, the investor in art, 
would, if plotted for a sufficient length of 
time, be no unfair indication of intrinsic 
worth, since the measure of the artist’s 
power is, after all, his hold on succeeding 
generations. 

The curve of Samuel Prout, rising 
slowly to its height in 1868, when one of 
his drawings sold for over a thousand 
pounds, was already beginning to fall when, 
in 1879, there was held at The Fine Arts 
Society, London, an exhibition of his work. 
It was an important collection of more than 
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THE DRAWINGS OF SAMUEL PROUT 


a hundred of his water-color drawings, 
pencil sketches, and lithographs; one of 
those exhibitions that definitely places an 
artist. In this case, the catalogue con- 
tained the word of authority and, to those 
who know the “Notes on Prout” Ruskin 
supplied for the occasion, all further writ- 
ing on Prout might well seem superfluous; 
so warm Is the praise, so light the touch, so 
exquisite the style of this appreciation. 
Yet the nearly forty years which have 
passed since then offer a valid excuse for 
a reconsideration of Prout’s work; and, 
though we may not take it quite so seri- 
ously nor wax so eloquent about it as did 
his friend, the great apostolic critic, we 
shall find in it new charms. Prout’s draw- 
ings afford a pleasant escape into the past, 
and a delightful change for the critic 
occupied for the most part with the study 
of the swift and somewhat muddy stream 
of modern art. 

Samuel Prout was born on September 
17, 1783, at Plymouth, and the legend 
of his youth is in quite the right key, 
which is indeed the particular beauty 
of legends. There was just enough of 
parental opposition to justify the lad in 
persisting in his artistic efforts, and we 
hear of a friendly pedagogue who guided 
the boy’s hand while he drew his favorite 
cat. A sunstroke, when he was four or five 
years old, left Prout with violent and 
weekly recurring headaches for half of his 
life. In 1796 he was witness of the wreck of 
an East Indiaman, which seems to have 
made a great impression on him, artis- 
tically. At this time he knew Haydon, the 
historical painter, and it was at the house 
of Haydon’s father, who was a bookseller, 
that he met the author of “Beauties of 
England and Wales,” John Britton. This 


resulted in a walking tour through Corn- 











Porcu oF Ratisspon CaTHEDRAL.—After the drawing by Samuel Prout 
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ENTRANCE TO THE ZWINGER, Drespen.—After the drawing by Samuel Prout 
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wall, Prout accompanying Britton and 
making sketches for the above-mentioned 
book, but these were not considered worth 
engraving. Nevertheless the boy per- 
severed, as was ever his way, and in 1802 
he sent some drawings to Britton which 
“created a sensation with lovers of art.” 
Thereupon Prout determined to try his 
fortune in London. Britton was then liv- 
ing in Clerkenwell, and he seems to have 
taken the youthful artist as a sort of ap- 
prentice, Prout receiving board and lodg- 
ing, and in return making copies of draw- 
ings by Turner, Girtin, and Cozens. He 
also made a tour of Essex, Wiltshire, and 
Cambridgeshire, making drawings, some 
of which were engraved for the “Beauties” 
and some for Britton’s ‘Architectural 
Antiquities.” 

It was during this first stay in London 
that Prout made his debut at the Royal 
Academy, with a drawing called, ““Bennet’s 
Cottage, on the Tamar, near Plymouth.” 
Also his intimacy with David Cox dates 
from this time, but the move to London 
brought discouragements as well as oppor- 
tunities in its train, since it quite naturally 
involved self-comparison with more gifted 
or more advanced men. Soon the strain 
of the city life told on Prout’s delicate 
health, and in 1805 he was back in Ply- 
mouth. However, he returned to London 
in 1808, and in 1810 he became a member 
of the Associated Artists in Water Colors. 

Prout was now fairly launched on his 
modest career, but until 1819, when he 
first went to the Continent, he was little 
known, and his scant living was earned 
more by working for publications, giving 
lessons, and writing educational books on 
art than by selling his drawings. Besides 
contributing some twenty-six plates for 
the “‘Beauties of England and Wales,” 
Prout made drawings, which were en- 
graved, for the “Antiquarian and Topo- 
graphical Cabinet,” “Relics of Antiq- 
uity,” and other books with equally 
discouraging titles, as well as supplying 
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illustrations for more frivolous and fashion- 
able works, like ‘‘Pennant’s Tour.” For 
this last he received five shillings for each 
illustration. 

We know little about the lessons Prout 
gave, but we may judge of their quality 
from the many books on art which he 
wrote, far too numerous to mention, rang- 
ing from a “New Drawing Book for the 
Use of Beginners” to a treatise on the 
chiaroscuro of landscape painting. Most 
of these productions are in the nature of 
copy-books and contain plates of “model 
designs,” preceded by a few pages of sound 
advice. Let us admit that it is all too easy 
to ridicule this copy-book Prout, with his 
thatched hut at the door of which some 
“Tittle man” sits and improbably shares 
his supper with his dog. We seem to see 
our Samuel, humble and earnest, indus- 
triously drawing scenes, as false in senti- 
ment as they are faultless and dull in exe- 
cution. We resent the attempt to make 
romance so real, and to make home appear 
sweet and picturesque at the same time. 
It is too much, and the kindly, genial 
nature of the man shines so brightly that 
we cannot see the art. Laugh, then forget 
this side of Prout, and consider him from a 
technical point of view and in the light 
of the superb drawings of his central 
period, examples of which illustrate this 
article. 

Let it be at once understood that Prout 
is a delineator, and it is on these terms that 
we must accept and enjoy him. Draughts- 
manship was, of course, fundamental with 
him, and he lays it down as a law that 
nothing can atone for the lack of it. His 
own was as solid, true, and insensitive as 
Roman ornament; one feels that there is 
something of the incisiveness of the stone- 
cutter’s chisel in Prout’s thick, steady line. 
It is true that near-sightedness had proba- 
bly something to do with his breadth of 
treatment and neglect of the refinements 
of detail, but his system of drawing was 
essentially one of intelligent abstraction, 











Patazzo ConTARINi Fasan, VENICE.—After the drawing by Samuel Prout 
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which led him to a summary but wonder- 
fully effective manner of indication. 

Though not imaginative, and by this I 
mean that Prout’s vision was everybody’s 
vision, his arrangements of his material are 
very remarkable. Only because the old 
traditions and long-accepted conventions 
of art have lately been so lost sight of, are 
we likely to be unaware of this quality in 
Prout’s work and, for the same reason, 
little likely to be interested in his theories of 
design. Those who dance the tango can 
hardly understand or appreciate a pavane 
or minuet, and today we practise a kind of 
art, which leaves us insensitive or indiffer- 
ent to the fine points of Prout’s work. 
For him, art was not a mystery nor a 
question of temperament and personality 
so much as a trade to be learned, and he 
discovered by careful study of Turner’s 
work, which was based on the old masters, 
all of the principal laws of composition. 
The harmonies of balance, of sequence, of 
rhythmic repetition, which make the best 
of Turner’s “Liber Studiorum” so wonder- 
ful, we shall find again, but in a less 
degree, in Prout’s drawings. In practice, 
the lights are carried into the darks, the 
darks into the lights, principal motives 
echoed by subordinate ones, and the 
several parts of the composition always 
tied together. Sometimes, as in the Vene- 
tian drawings, the whole is stitched to- 
gether, as it were, by the overlapping 
forms of sunlit awning, mast, or flapping 
sail; sometimes, in a composition of many 
figures, these follow some line, not drawn 
but felt, as beads follow the unseen string 
that unites them. 

Another sense that was strong in Prout 
was the sense of magnitude, which is per- 
haps the same thing as a feeling for scale, 
and this was so developed in him as to be 
almost faultless. 

Essentially a pencil draughtsman, Prout 
is not a colorist in any significant sense of 
the word, but he used washes of color, usu- 
ally fresh and clear, to express the chiaros- 
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curo in terms of which he visualized his 
subjects. In his best period, the prevailing 
tone is warm gray with notes of bright 
pink, blue, and white in the foreground. 

The dealer who sold Prout’s drawings 
was Palser, of Westminister Bridge Road. 
This gentleman was a characteristic art 
dealer of his day, the pleasant purveyor 
rather than the speculative promoter we 
are now familiar with. His “patrons” 
bought from him their Prout drawings 
much as they bought from their favorite 
bookseller the last Scott novel. Begin- 
ning at five or six shillings, the prices of 
Prout’s drawings rose to five or six guineas 
in 1820, and to twelve to fifteen in 1845, 
when he was the most popular delineator 
of Continental views. Now the successor 
of Palser is in Bond Street, and the patrons 
have changed as much as the dealer. In 
those days the great bought Canaletto, but 
Prout’s public was the English bourgeoisie, 
the lower middle class Ruskin called them, 
people who lived in little suburban villas 
with back-parlors opening on carefully 
trimmed, diminutive lawns. They spent 
their holidays in France, usually in Nor- 
mandy, with a kind of surprised pleasure 
at finding themselves surrounded by people 
who spoke French quite easily, and it was 
natural that on their return they should buy 
a Prout drawing, to brighten their some- 
what dingy walls and serve as a reminder, 
during the sodden, smoky months of the 
London winter, of weeks spent in a gayer 
and less self-conscious land. Meanwhile 
Prout, who would never have conceived of 
the social function of a modern studio, 
occupied a room “commanding a partial 
view of the scullery steps and the water 
butt,” and situated in some shabby, not 
to say sordid, quarter of what he was 
pleased to call his “sweetest and dearest 
London.” 

Prout made his first trip tothe Continent 
in 1819. The long Napoleonic wars were 
over, and Europe was again open to the 
traveler. It was an opportune time for the 
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seeker after the picturesque, since the 
monuments of the past had suffered much 
from time but little from restoration, and 
Prout made the most of his opportunities. 
Edbridge had preceded him, but died in 
1821, leaving Prout master of the field, at 
least as far as English art was concerned. So 
much so that Ruskin, speaking of the exhi- 
bitions of the Old Water Color Society, says, 
“Prout alone was privileged to introduce 
foreign elements of romance and amaze- 
ment into this—perhaps slightly fenny— 
atmosphere of English common sense.” 
That he exercised this privilege to the full 
is evidenced by the fact that he exhibited 
over five hundred drawings in the gallery 
of the Society, from the time of his elec- 
tion until his death. 

Ill health was the cause of Prout’s first 
visit to the Continent,—he had by this 
time contracted some pulmonary trouble, 

but after 1819 he returned continually, 
and ended by drawing almost every pic- 
turesque street in Christendom. In speak- 
ing of Prout as having a monopoly in his 
field, I have not forgotten Bonington and 
his followers, who were working at the same 
time, but who were something more than 
delineators of the picturesque. Their aims, 
and necessarily their methods, were quite 
different from his. They were seekers 
after the romance of color and atmosphere, 
but Prout was prosaic, in spite of his 
unflagging enthusiasm for the romantic 
subjects which he drew with such pauseless 
industry for so many years. His hand and 
eye had been trained by twenty years of 
drawing, almost topographical in quality, 
and, while the inaugurators of the Roman- 
tic School were producing the most charm- 
ing pictures, Prout was drawing, stone by 
stone and joint by joint, with a fidelity 
which was one of his chief merits in Rus- 
kin’s eyes, churches, palaces and streets, 
from Rome to Rouen. 

There is a delightful picture of him left 
by a friend who met Prout on one of these 
trips. We see him the center of an inter- 


ested circle, as he works, shy but unfalter- 
ing, under his umbrella in the market- 
place or in the shadow of a sheltering arch- 
way; or we catch sight of the delicate and 
slightly-stooping figure passing through 
the sun-baked square of some Italian town, 
on his way from icy church to chiliy 
gallery. Certainly romance counted for 
much with Prout, in the choice of his sub- 
jects, but not in his conception of art. 

Later somewhat the same field was to be 
covered, in a more fragmentary, if infinitely 
more sensitive way, by Ruskin, who, being 
tormented by the witnessed transforma- 
tion of his old, picturesque, pious world 
into our ugly and materialistic one, made, 
with a kind of morbid care, countless 
studies of fragments and details. But 
while Ruskin was working thus in the 
temper of one who makes a death-mask of 
a dear friend, Prout, less interested in 
preserving the look of the so fast-disappear- 
ing antique world, was getting material for 
the skilfully arranged compositions that 
were exhibited year after year on the walls 
of the Old Water Color Society. Never- 
theless, if we would see how the Continent 
looked to the tourist of a century ago, we 
should study Prout. Ruskin, who began 
with the angel above the portal, seldom 
got to the crowd in the street. 

During all these years of Continental 
sketching, Prout continued to work for 
innumerable publications, sometimes draw- 
ing on the stone, sometimes furnishing the 
drawings for others to reproduce. In 1835, 
he moved from Brixton Place to Clapham 
Rise,—he seems to have haunted the 
suburbs of London,—but no sooner was 
he settled than he was banished to Hast- 
ings on account. of a severe attack of his 
pulmonary trouble. At the end of 1845, 
Prout was again settled just outside of 
London, this time at Denmark Hill, and 
there he was to stay until his death. In 
1846, he made his last journey to Nor- 
mandy. He was by this time an incurable 
invalid, but he had a family to support and 
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After the drawing by Samuel Prout 
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he struggled on, often not able to begin his 
work until the middle of the day, and 
after a half century of hard toil still living 
from hand to mouth. But he was a gentle 
soul, not soured by misfortune, and the 
following letter, the more pathetic for its 
forced note of gaiety, is characteristic. 

““My dear Hewett:—By the help of my 
first-born ‘knottable darter,’ the Draw- 
ings are sent off, and by this time I 
hope ‘en route’ for Leamington. Please to 
direct one of your sleeping partners to 
awake, arise and blow the loud trumpet 
(tho’ a penny one), to announce the safe 
arrival of (Saint) Prout’s relics for the 
devotees of Leamington. When the father 
of a friend of mine was supposed to have 
expired, a lighted candle was placed at his 
mouth, to ascertain if this were so. Such 
had been the old Gent’s love of fun during 
his life, that he attempted to blow out the 
light with his last breath. Though wrig- 
gling with pain, I cannot resist forcing a 
smile, however distorted it may be; but, 
dear Hewett, every sincerely yours, S. 
Prout.” 

At this last stage of Prout’s career, his 
work, partly owing to the influence of 
Ruskin, partly because of feebleness, grew 
labored and lost in breadth as it became 
more elaborate in treatment and more 
exact in detail. He sponged and washed, 
scrubbed and repainted, sometimes work- 
ing for two months ona single drawing. So 
the years passed until, one day in Feb- 
ruary 1852, death came to the quiet studio 
on Denmark Hill and, being in an ironical 
mood, killed poor, frugal, Prout with a 
fit of apoplexy. Three months after his 
death, a three days’ sale of his sketches 
produced eighteen hundred pounds. At 
the same time was sold for sixty-five 
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pounds Prout’s copy of the “Liber Studi- 
orum,” the first to appear in a public sale 
since Turner’s death. 

We have now briefly followed Prout 
through his long but unpretentious life, 
and it remains only to sum up his claims 
to the modest niche where time has placed 
him. And first it should be noted that his 
career is concurrent with an epoch of 
deplorable taste which we find marring 
some of Turner’s work. Prout’s life began 
before Fragonard had ceased painting, and 
ended after Manet had begun. That he 
came under no particular guidance is per- 
haps fortunate; but his invention was 
remarkable within its narrow limits, and it 
is an open question whether he might not 
have reached a higher level had the seeds 
of his art sprung from a more richly culti- 
vated soil and flowered in a more favorable 
time. At all events, beginning with the 
careful drawing of boats, never scribbling 
but always putting down each line with 
intention, gifted with an instinct for the 
picturesque, this near-sighted, sickly, and 
self-taught country boy gradually ac- 
quired an intelligence of choice, a power of 
selection, and a precision of statement, 
which have seldom been excelled. With a 
few steady lines of his reed pen, he will give 
you a picture of a Gothic church at once to 
be distinguished from any other similar 
mass in Europe, and which, for accurate 
and judicious abstraction, will hold its own 
beside a page of Durer’s sketch book. Cer- 
tainly he is great among architectural 
draughtsmen, and since the world he drew, 
as well as the attitude of the man toward 
his art, have both largely passed away, it is 
safe to say there will be no more drawings 
like those of Prout. 


Henry Winstow, London, 1916. 
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Cuicaco, Douctas Park.—Lily-Pond and Garden Hall, in the Center of a Great Manufacturing District 
See page 500 


Town-Planning and Housing 
GEORGE B. FORD, Associate Epiror 


How to Get Low-Cost Houses 


Under the above title, Mr. Grosvenor Atterbury 
delivered an address at the National Housing Con- 
ference recently held in Providence, R. I., and 
referred to in the last number of the Journal. It 
seems a curious coincidence that the problems of 
the Structural Service Department of the Journal 
should have led us into a channel which runs parallel 
with, although not so far as Mr. Atterbury’s, and 
make it increasingly evident that the building 
industry of the next decade is to undergo processes 
of coérdination, codperation, and standardization 
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which will be revolutionary in effect. Mr. Atter- 
bury spoke at some length, and we regret that we 
cannot reprint his address in full, but we quote from 
it as follows: 

“Those who have studied the housing problem 
carefully will not be surprised at my answer to the 
question of how to obtain low-cost houses and 
tenements for the workingman. But the ordinary 
citizen is likely to be puzzled, particularly at the 
two requisites which in my judgment are most 
fundamental. 
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“The first is—honest and efficient government. 
Very few people have any idea of the enormous 
sums that are uselessly added to the cost of build- 
ing in practically all of the cities of this country in 
order to protect the public against dishonest con- 
struction. Architects and engineers speak of it as the 
‘factor of safety.’ From a broader point of view it 
were better called ‘the factor of dishonesty.’ 

“The second requisite consists in scientific 
building regulation, by which I mean a national 
basic building-code based on standard engineering 
co-efficients and Government tests. Here, again, 
the layman has no conception of the extent to 
which careful design and constructional work is 
penalized through the inconsistencies and, in many 
cases, grossly erroneous principles upon which 
building regulations are draughted. Here, also, the 
waste is often euphoniously termed ‘a factor of 
safety.’ It would come nearer the mark to call it 
the ‘factor of stupidity.’ Could one call it anything 
else where but recently the same mixture of con- 
crete, in accordance with the ordinances of the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Queens, New York 
City, was decreed to gain some thirty per cent in 
strength by crossing the East River and locating 
in the suburbs? It may help to point my moral 
when I state that, whereas the building law requires 
us to use 12- and 16-inch foundation and basement 
walls at Forest Hills Gardens, | am today build- 
ing houses of a similar type in Tennessee with walls 
only 4 or 5 inches thick and I have not the slightest 
doubt but that they are amply sufficient for their 
purpose. ... 

“The third requisite, is organized scientific 
research work in Economic Construction. It would 
be difficult to find a practical art which throughout 
all the centuries of man’s civilization has made 
slower progress than the art of home-building. 
Notice that I do not say ‘building construction’, 
although if we were to except the past ten or fifteen 
years my stricture would apply to that class of 
work equally well. Until the discovery and develop- 
ment of steel-truss construction and the redis- 
covery of the use of concrete, we have been prac- 
tically following, generation after generation and 
century after century, methods of construction sub- 
stantially perfected by the Mound-builders. 

“Now that we are awake, the progress in cer- 
tain types of buildings has been nothing short of 
marvelous. The great commercial structures that 
are going up today represent the high-water mark of 
executive, technical, mechanical and manual skill. 
It would be hard to find, except possibly in the field 
of military operations abroad, finer examples of 
coéperation and coérdination than on the thirty- 
story steel-skeleton structure that rises almost com- 
plete as fast as the derricks can climb skyward. 
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But, in the aggregate, by far the greatest sum spent 
in this country today is in domestic work and 
principally in the workingman’s home—either cot- 
tage or tenement. Yet where we can build fireproof, 
stone-encased structures containing every con- 
venience and a good many extravagant luxuries for 
40 cents per cubic foot, within the same city limits 
small non-fireproof houses built of brick and wood in 
the simplest way, honestly meeting the require- 
ments of the building law, will cost between 25 or 
30 cents. The disproportion between cost and type 
of structure is out of all reason. The explanation 
lies in the fact that the individual house is a prod- 
uct of disorganized, individual effort, whereas the 
great building is sufficiently important to justify 
careful organization and concentration of all the 
coérdinate activities necessary for its production. 
It is organized construction against disorganized 
construction; coéperation against disjointed indi- 
vidual effort; to a growing extent, standardization 
against constructional chaos. 

“It comes, then, to the question of whether there 
is any vital reason why the great housing problem 
should not avail itself of just such modern methods 
of combination, codperation and concentration as 
have produced such astonishing results in almost 
every other commercial activity in this country. 
One may say that the little house does not involve 
enough capital to make it worth while but one must 
not forget that it is the cheapest type of watch 
that has ‘made the dollar famous,’ and that one can 
buy about ten perfectly good ‘stream-line Fords’ 
for the cost of a single workingman’s home.” 

Mr. Atterbury then detailed his program at 
length, basing it upon the adaptability of design to 
the most economic methods of construction, the 
adaptation of materials and methods to the most 
efficient mechanical devices, the reduction of the 
number and the increase of the size of the building 
unit to the maximum compatible with economic 
duplication and handling, the adaptation of shop 
manufacture, consolidation of processes of manu- 
facture and a maximum standardization in design 
to secure further economy in cost. Mr. Atterbury 
said that while he has been studying housing prob- 
lems for fifteen years, he had become tired of being a 
“sandwich man,” for, said he, “like a troop of 
sandwich men we have been crying down the wares 
of the speculative builder, the badly planned and 
poorly constructed tenement house and dwelling, 
and extolling the virtues of model housing. All of 
this has been very useful. We have stirred up the 
public and created a demand.” 

His plea resolved itself into the plan for an organ- 
ized research to be conducted along the lines of 
other scientific investigations and he urged the 
National Housing Association to undertake the task. 
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Developing Community Spirit in 
Chicago’s West Park System 


The people of densely populated west Chicago 
now have full enjoyment of a remarkable park sys- 
tem which has, in recent years, been reconstructed 
and rejuvenated by the West Park Commission, 
with Jens Jensen, landscape architect, in charge. 
The land out of which the West Park system has 
been created is prairie—a level plain covered with 
grass, without natural drainage, and in this instance, 
cold and wet. Only a few inches of heavy black 
soil tops the heavy clay earth. Started in 1870, the 
parks of west Chicago suffered through the years 
of political misrule which followed. The work of 
rescuing, reconstructing and rejuvenating the parks 
was begun in 1906 and completed about 1g1o. 
More than three million dollars was spent in this 
way—in the reconstruction of the water and elec- 
tric-light system, in service and recreation build- 
ings, in rejuvenating plantations and removing 
unnecessary roads. Tennis, golf and outdoor sports, 
not objectionable on the park meadow, were intro- 
duced. Several public gardens and one large con- 
servatory were built and more than 200 acres of 
unimproved land developed. During this recon- 
struction period the first playgrounds, were created 
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to serve the most densely populated parts of the 
city. Each of these playgrounds has a recreation 
house, swimming-pool, in- and outdoor gymnasiums 
for both sexes, running-track, playfields, and wading- 
pools, and, where space could be found, gardens and 
tennis-courts. Outside of the gymnasiums, the 
recreation buildings are provided with libraries, 
shower-baths for both sexes, clubrooms and kinder- 
garten rooms. 

Everything possible is done to get the young men 
and women interested in the social and recreational 
work of the playground. Lectures, musicals, story- 
telling, dancing, dramatic work and sewing-circles 
are encouraged. Each playground has its own team 
in the various athletic sports and its own colors. 
Some of the playgrounds have their own actors and 
their own band and are able to give almost any type 
of performance. In one instance they have their 
own weekly paper telling about the work of the dif- 
ferent groups, their clubs and the playground. It is 
a wonderful expression of local talent—almost a 
town by itself. These playgrounds are developing a 
community interest that will become a great force 
in the larger community development of a great 
city. The young people of west Chicago are seeing 
life on a broader plain in spite of the hard and close 
environment in which they normally live. 
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Builder’s Scaffolds 


Messrs. George and Borst, builders, of Phila- 
delphia, held a competition recently, for a scaffold 
design adaptable to a 25-foot city lot bordering a 
15-foot sidewalk. Messrs. Horace Wells Sellers, 
John Hall Rankin and Arthur I. Meigs, were 
appointed judges by the Art Jury of Philadelphia. 
The prizes were volumes of standard works on 
architecture. Many entered the contest and some 
of the designs submitted are shown herewith. An 
exhibition of all designs submitted was held in one 
of the architectural clubs in Philadelphia. The 
winning designs have generously been made 
common property, so that any builder is free to use 
them. Quite aside from esthetics, we believe that 
the advertising value of an attractive scaffold 
and footbridge, amply compensates the builder for 
the slight additional outlay required. 


Allwood—An Industrial Village 


Plans for a remarkable industrial village at All- 
wood, N. J., a short distance west of the city of 
Passaic, are now being completed. The project is 
being carried out by the Brighton Mills Company, 
well-known manufacturers of silk. The entire 
scheme includes a large mill, homes for superin- 
tendents and workmen, schools, churches, a recrea- 
tion center, a hospital and other structures. Three 
hundred and twenty acres of land have been pur- 
chased in the course of the past two years for the 
development, following extended negotiations with 
a large number of land-owners whose properties lay 
within the site selected. John Nolen, landscape 
architect of Cambridge, is in full charge of the 
landscape features; Murphy and Dana, architects 
of New York, have prepared plans for the houses; 
Morris Knowles, consulting engineer of Pittsburgh, 
has charge of the sanitary features of the scheme, 





and John Ihlder, formerly Field Secretary of the 
National Housing Association, will assist in direct- 
ing the community features. There is about a mile 
of railroad frontage in the property and most of 
this is well adapted for commercial purposes. The 
land slopes away from the railroad to a beautiful 
ridge looking over toward New York. The high 
land will be used for housing and community 
purposes. 

The plans now being carried are due largely. to 
the vision of William L. Lyall, president of the com- 





ALLwoop.—Two-Famity House 


pany. At Mr. Lyall’s suggestion, an officer of the 
company visited Bourneville, Port Sunlight, Hamp- 
stead, and other model English garden villages two 
years ago, and the important features of these well- 
known enterprises were closely studied in order to 
formulate a program for carrying through the pro- 
ject now under way at Allwood. 
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Batu, ENGLAND.—The Proposed Concert Hall, at the Southern End of the Sunken Space, and as Seen from 
the Forum. Buildings to the Left Are Existing; Those to the Right Are Old Fronts Rebuilt. St. James’ Church 


in the Distance. 


Town-Planning Scheme for the City 
of Bath, England 


The great war in Europe presents many and 
various phases in its reaction on industries, towns 
and the life of the people, and due to the need 
for hospital and convalescent facilities, there has 
occurred great activity at many of the watering- 
places. Bath, England, where the springs have been 
utilized from time immemorial, has been filled to 
overflowing, from these causes, and as a result the 
City Council has recently taken steps to develop 
and improve the city’s facilities for recreation and to 
provide for extensions in harmony with modern 
principles of town-planning and consonant with the 
existing layout of historic architectural monuments. 
Bath contains such a wealth of beautiful architecture 
and so many early town-planning schemes were 
tried and partially carried to completion, that the 
problem of replanning is made peculiarly difficult. 
Great English architects, among them the Woods, 
senior and junior, Baldwin, Eveleigh, Palmer and 
many others, have left their impress on the city. To 
the architect chosen for the task of replanning and 
improvement, Mr. Robert Atkinson, F.R.I.B.A., 
there has fallen a task replete with opportunity, and 
one requiring a close study of local town-planning 
history. That he fully understands the difficult 
nature of his problem is evident from his recent 
report to the City Council of Bath on the subject, 
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and from the proposals for improvement which he 
has made, illustrations of some of which we are able 
to print. 

The chief problem was to provide in the center of 
a populous and densely built city a civic center of a 
character in keeping with its reputation as the fore- 
most watering-place in England, and one which 
would not involve too great a sacrifice of historic 
buildings. The plan of the district for which studies 
have been made shows a rough parallelogram 
bounded on the north by the Abbey Church, a 
monument which dominates the whole city. Then 
there are the Pump Room, old Concert Hall, King’s 
and Queen’s Baths, and the Roman Baths. The rest 
of the quarter is singularly lacking in monuments of 
value. The outstanding feature of Mr. Atkinson’s 
plan is a grouping of buildings about a sunken space 
or “forum,” and occupying the site of the old Abbey 
Green and several unimportant streets. About this 
area and with the Abbey Church and the structures 
known as the Grand Pump Room and the King’s 
and Queen’s Baths as bases of the plan, the author 
has introduced a new grand concert hall or theatre 
and two imposing bathing establishments. All of 
these structures he has connected around the central 
area by colonnades. With this scheme, the street 
known as North Parade is carried through, border- 
ing which is the fine interior sunken place. No 
buildings of historic importance are removed. 

While Mr. Atkinson has given his attention 











Batu, ENGLAND.—The Proposed Forum, Looking North Toward the Abbey Church. To the Left Is the 
Proposed New Hotel; to the Right are the Roman Baths. A Bandstand Worked in Against the Background 
of the Screen Wall Completes an Open-Air Concert Theatre. 
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Batu, ENGLAND.—The Orange Grove, So-called from the Memorial to the Prince of Orange, Looking West | 
from the Bank of the River Avon. The Obelisk as the Focal Point Is Shown Raised on a Plinth. The | 
Proposed Hotel Is Shown at the Left, the Old Hotel to the Right, and the Abbey,Church, off the Axis, in the 


Background. 
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Tue SoutH ParapeE at Batu, ENGLAND, 1784 


primarily to the civic center as above outlined, there 
are many problems of minor character for which he 
has made studies. Among these is a charming 
restoration of the so-called Orange Grove and Gar- 
dens, east of the Abbey; a study for the Playing 


Tue Circus at Batu, ENGLAND, 1784 


Fields, opposite the latter, and on the east bank of 
the River Avon; and the development of adequate 
approaches to and connections between the railway 
stations, the latter including a broad driveway and 
walk along the banks of the river. 





\ 
Lincotn HicHway BripGe, PHILADELPHIA 


Ornamental Bridge on the Lincoln 
Highway in Philadelphia 


A bridge is now being constructed in a parkway, 
150 feet wide, in Pennypack Park, northeastern 
Philadelphia, in the principal route between New 
York and Philadelphia and on the Lincoln Highway. 
Its important location and the fact that it will be 
one of the chief structures in what is destined to 
become one of Philadelphia’s most valuable parks, 
has justified the city in giving special attention to 
the general design and detail. At the bridge-site, 
the planting-spaces of the wide street approach are 
gradually narrowed and the bridge width reduced to 
80 feet. An unusual feature, however, even on boule- 
vard bridges, is the introduction of narrow planting- 


spaces adjacent to each curb for the entire length of 
the bridge. 

A central arch of 100 feet, with carefully finished 
soffits, spans Pennypack Creek, and two side arches 
of 60 feet each span the park drives. Retaining 
walls, deeply recessed to avoid the monotony of 
large flat surfaces, provide approaches from the high 
ground on either side and permit the natural slope 
of the adjacent park surfaces to be retained. Mas- 
sive pylons, surmounted by metal lanterns framed in 
by the concrete piers, separate the arch structure 
from the retaining walls. All of the showing faces of 
concrete will be buff in tone and treated by a proc- 
ess successfully used on many concrete bridges in 
the city of Philadelphia and avoiding the monoto- 
nous whites and grays of plain or plastered concrete. 
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The Third California Conference on 
City-Planning Held at Visalia, Cal., 
October 11 to 13, 1916. 


By CHARLES H. CHENEY 
Secretary of the Conference 


The foremost problem of all the cities represented 
at the Conference was the question of zoning or dis- 
tricting. The general desire to provide a plan for 
protecting homes from the intrusion of apartment 
houses, business, and industries brought out much 
discussion of the new Berkeley Zone Odinance. Mr. 
Frank D. Stringham, City Attorney of Berkeley, 
took a conservative yet most hopeful view of the 
probable attitude of the courts toward further 
extension of the city’s use of this power, and cited 
recent decisions to show that the higher courts are 
becoming more and more liberal in their recognition 
of community rights versus individual rights. 

Mr. Chester H. Rowell, of Fresno, declared that 
three things were necessary to make the American 
city grow in an orderly and healthy fashion. First, 
proper public acquisition power, or the right of 
excess condemnation. Second, the early adoption of 
a comprehensive districting system. Third, planning 
for future growth outside city limits by condemning 
farm lands for future city use. “When this is done 
the millennium will not have arrived, but we shall 
have become partially civilized,” he said. 

William J. Locke, Secretary of the League of 
California Municipalities, suggested a legal method 
for the establishment of uniform building set-back 
lines from streets. It was brought out that the 
establishment of such set-back lines brings about 
great protections to public health and safety, while 
permitting the city to anticipate any necessary 
future widening. 

Discussion brought out that the city plan com- 
mission should determine the vital problems of the 
community, then select two or three of the most 
urgent of these and confine its investigations to 
them; for it was agreed that if the problems were 
vital enough there would be no difficulty in secur- 
ing appropriations from the city council or funds 
from a group of citizens. Mr. Duncan McDuffie 
pointed out that the city-planning commissioners 
which are accomplishing definite and constructive 
things are those which call in a consulting expert 
on city-planning. 

Prof. Thomas H. Reed, City Manager of San 
José, pointed out that the only real authority a city- 
planning commission has in California is to pass on 
plans for new subdivisions, with the veto power, 
which is a negative function. The great positive func- 
tions of these boards are to initiate and present well- 
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thought-out plans and suggestions for orderly civic 
improvements. City councils dare not take any 
initiative to speak of because of their political 
character. 

Charles F. Stern, of the State Highway Com- 
mission, told how the motor traffic of the state has 
doubled in the past three years and showed that the 
motor-car is breaking down all city limits, pushing 
the city far out into the country, thereby increasing 
enormously the demands for city-planning and the 
extension of city conveniences to a_ heretofore 
undreamed-of distance. 

“The Relation of Parks and Playgrounds to the 
City Plan,” was discussed by Prof. J. W. Gregg, 
President of the Beerkley Park Commission, who 
stated that while Charles Dudley Warner said that 
“literature was the foundation of all human exist- 
ence,” he disagreed and believed that “land- 
scape or gardening is the foundation of all human 
existence, for it surrounds us from birth until 
death.” 

Dean George A. Damon, Throop College of 
Technology, Pasadena, explained “A Homemade 
City-planning Exhibit and Its Results” with graphic 
charts of where taxes go, where assessed valuations 
are high, and the effect upon them of railroad-owned 
property in his city. 


Garden Theatre at Montclair 


What is probably the most carefully developed 
open-air theatre of the garden type, and in many 
ways the most ambitious yet attempted in America, 
is now being carried out at Montclair, N. J., from 
plans by Starrett and VanVleck, architects of New 
York. The theatre is situated in the rear of the 
Montclair High School grounds, and advantage has 
been taken of the natural contour of the ground as 
far as possible in developing the plan. Two rows 
of collapsible and removable benches are to be 
placed on each tier and will be removed when 
performances are not given. A brook flowing at the 
foot of the amphitheatre has been widened and will 
separate the amphitheatre and the stage, the latter 
to be connected by Venetian bridges. The stage 
will be planted with untrimmed hemlocks, forming 
wings, which are backed up with higher evergreens, 
deciduous shrubs and young trees. A high arbor- 
vite hedge—the only trimmed greenery on the 
stage, forms a screen-wall for the background of the 
pergola. Back of this, high evergreens will be 
planted, terminating the view. Off stage at the 
right, advantage will be taken of a long view up the 
ravine and following the winding brook to do a cer- 
tain amount of planting and providing long forest 
approaches visible from all parts of the auditorium. 
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SKETCH FOR PERMANENT STAGE SETTING 
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A GarpEN THEATRE.—THE AUDITORIUM WITH BENCHES REMOVED 


Montc air, N. J. 


A Steep Bank Has to be Slightly Hollowed Out to Form the Amphitheatre, the Surface of Which Is to Be 
Sodded and Retained with Dry Stone Walls and Planted with Rock Flowers. Entrances to the Stage in the 
Foreground May Be Had by Means of the Brook Separating the Auditorium and Stage. (See page 503.) 
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FELLOWSHIP IN ARCHITECTURE, 1916.—Won by Raymond M. Kennedy 





Stupy FOR CURTAIN OF A SHAKESPEAREAN THEATRE 


FELLOWSHIP IN PAINTING, 1916.—Won by Allyn Cox 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
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The 50th Annual Convention of the Institute 


HELD AT MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, DECEMBER 4-7, 1916 


HE Fiftieth Annual Convention of 

the Institute was held at Minneap- 

olis on December 5, 6, and 7, and a 
glance at the following report will indicate 
that it marks another great forward step 
in the annals of American architecture. 
This is as it should be. Every Convention 
should mark such a step, if the Institute is 
to grow in influence and power, and keep 
pace with the extraordinary social and 
economic developments of the present era. 
Its problems are indissolubly bound up in 
these changes and the rapidity with which 
architecture meets and deals with them 
is the supreme test of its service to 
society. 

Thanks to the better methods of Con- 
vention procedure, we are able to present 
this year’s report in the most simple form. 
The new plan of incorporating into the 
report of the Board an appraisement of 
the work of committees and of making 


recommendations for action by the Con- 
vention met with hearty approval, and 
enables the reader to catch the whole 
spirit of the year’s work with the least 
difficulty. 

In this report there are certain things 
which will vary in the strength of their 
appeal, but there are no single items to be 
emphasized. The work must stand as a 
complete whole. On such a basis of esti- 
mate we feel that there is no member of 
the Institute who will not take pride in 
pointing to the achievements of the 
American Institute of Architects during 
the year 1916. 

The Convention assembled at the Radis- 
son Hotel at 9.30 A.m., Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 5, and the officers and delegates were 
welcomed to Minneapolis by Mr. Edward 
C. Gale, Vice-President of the Minneapolis 
Society of Fine Arts, after which they were 
addressed by President Mauran. 


The President’s Address 


For just half a century the American Institute of 
Architects has been meeting in annual convention. 

Each succeeding year has marked some progress 
toward the goal of the truly national idea—toward 
that common understanding which comes alone 
through unified service in the cause of those ideals 
which must ever stand just beyond the goal. 

Our national government has its seat in Washing- 
ton on the eastern confines of our great republic 
and there, too, our national body has its historic 
home of which it is so justly proud. There, also, 
most of our conventions have been held, closely in 
touch with those national movements which so 
vitally affect us. But in the firm belief that the in- 
spiration which emanates from such a gathering 
together of the great minds and personalities in our 
well-loved profession should be grafted onto the 
sturdy offshoots of the parent tree, the Chapters, the 
plan of holding occasional conventions away from 
Washington has been followed with marked success. 

The nation is far-reaching, even in its physical 
boundaries, and years may elapse before we forge 


the last link in the chain which typifies our national 
scope. In Chicago, in Cleveland, in Buffalo, in 
Pittsburgh and in St. Louis, we have been made to 
feel that where our delegates meet there in truth 
our home is, but this feeling has been heightened 
and our imagination stirred by the enthusiasm and 
the warmth of our home-coming in New Orleans 
and San Francisco. 

On the map of our national aspirations we have 
marked in red letters our Washington and those 
sister cities. and today we accept with glad hearts 
the keys of this inspiring city of Minneapolis which 
with St. Paul unites to extend the greeting of our 
northern country. Here we record in red letters the 
Twin Cities and proudly say “from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the Gulf of Mexico to the head 
waters of the Mississippi.” 

In all the broad field of human endeavor the 
two callings which stand out as being inherently 
constructive are journalism and architecture. The 
lawyer’s brain, alert and resourceful, is given more 
to analysis in the daily round of his practice than to 
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that synthetic constructive thought which con- 
tributes to the advancement of mankind. 

It is true the surgeon and physician are devoted 
searchers for the truth as a foundation on which to 
rear their manifold contributions for the betterment 
of humanity, but their activities are proceeding 
along ever-narrowing lines as the broadening field of 
research is subdivided for the winnowing. But 
where stands the successful architect of today? Not 
where he stood at the moment of the holding of the 
first convention of the American Institute, just half 
a century ago—or even twenty-five years ago—a 
cultivated gentlemen giving to the world his pains- 
taking solutions of the simple problems of his day 
and generation. Today he must still be not only the 
cultivated gentleman, the efficient solver of his 
clients’ problems, but in the successful practice of 
our creative art, he must be the astute business 
man, the master in the broad sense of all the sciences 
which have contributed to the complexity of the 
modern building. Moreover, he must ever lead 
always a few laps in advance of the client outlining 
his requirements, be they the technical ones of the 
director of a proposed hospital, or the simpler de- 
mands of orientation of a private house. 

I have felt it worth while to recall to your minds 
these truisms because they suggest a conclusion which 
it seems to me we have been very slow to grasp. 
There is not a man among you who has not had the 
experience of taking out a set of sketches, tempor- 
arily laid aside, only to feel a blush of mortification 
that the all-too-apparent weakness had been over- 
looked in the interested excitement of closely applied 
study. The phrase “looking at it with fresh eyes” 
really means that our study has been so intensive 
that our perspective has neither breadth nor depth. 

Now if we look back over the half century of 
conventions we can learn a tremendous amount 
about the steady betterment in all things that affect 
our relations with each other, with our clients, in 
the matter of education, the crafts, city-planning 
and a host of other very necessary activities. The 
constant improvement in the details of these things 
is analogous to the sketch-studies which brought 
the flush of shame—each excels its predecessor, but 
the now obvious defect was a thing far above these 
minor details. 

So devotedly have we concentrated the labors of 
our committees, of our officers and of the delegates 
to our conventions, on the perfecting and polishing 
off of the schedule of proper minimum charges, the 
competition code and the Constitution and By-laws, 
that we have become afflicted with what appeals to 
me as “ingrowing potentiality.” Let me explain: 
Several years ago I voiced the hope that the time was 
not far off when the conventions would handle these 
“repair jobs” through the regular office force, so to 
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speak, while the delegates discussed those broader 
attributes of our high calling, the arts, the sciences 
and altruistic service. 

The millenium has not yet come, but I want to 
try to point out to you the way by which its com- 
ing may be advanced by leaps and bounds. At this, 
the Fiftieth Convention, your officers have wrested 
from that time-devourer, “unfinished business,’ one 
entire afternoon session to be devoted to an effort to 
formulate a plan for assisting the United States 
Government in its architectural impasse. 

Whenever a complicated problem is encountered 
the first advice of the architect is to call in an expert 
—one who has given time to an exhaustive study of 
similar conditions, but we architects are perhaps 
naturally disinclined to take our own medicine— 
annually we give much thoughtful effort to the solu- 
tion of our officers and Board of Directors who in 
turn select with judicial care the committees of 
experts to study the manifold complexities of our 
organic law and our professional activities. But 
when we meet as delegates to hear the decision of 
our experts, the very strength which is going to lead 
us to higher things becomes our weakness through 
force of habit and the near perspective in which we 
regard these details. 1 began by saying that our 
profession is “inherently constructive,” and with 
that constructive impulse dominant, we straightway 
fall to discussing the reports of our experts, suggest- 
ing changes and improvements so comprehensive as 
to embrace the punctuation—and all on a moment’s 
notice we attempt to qualify as experts in as many 
minutes as our committees have taken days to 
assimilate the controlling facts. 

Heretofore the reports of these our painstaking 
laborers in the vineyard have been handed over to 
hastily gathered committees for a consideration 
that with the best intent can be but superficial. Now, 
since your officers and Board of Directors have had 
progress reports throughout the year and are in 
every way familiar with every detail as well as with 
the ideals and aspirations of the Institute body, we 
have decided to review all committee reports in the 
report of the Board of Directors. The next step is a 
long forward move calculated to maintain the 
essential feature of democracy in our organization 
and to prevent that dangerous tendency toward 
centralization of power. One full day has been given 
to the Committee of Delegates appointed in advance 
to digest and thoroughly weigh the subject matter 
thus presented by your Board, and to comment 
freely thereon in transmitting the same to the dele- 
gates. This is an effort to place each matter before 
you in such a final way that long debate will prove 
superfluous as precedent to your adoption or rejec- 
tion. Doesn’t that promise an orderly, systematic 
disposition of minutiz, which will clear the deck for 





action that is worthy of the highly constructive 
thought of the foremost men in our profession? 

Two fields of endeavor stretch before us. One 
might be called the field of “understanding” and 
the other the field of “‘service.”” One must have held 
a viewpoint revealing every hill and valley in the 
field of understanding to estimate the “‘cuts and 
fills” in the smoothing process that waits for our 
labor. 

A very considerable group in our membership 
conceives the functions of the Institute to be that 
of a rate bureau. Their attitude indicates a mental 
parallel between the Schedule of Proper Minimum 
Charges and a lever, whereby a prospective client 
may be coerced into paying an established fee, but 
with little regard to the character and value of the 
services the Institute had in mind when it decided 
that the present minimum was a fair value to put 
upon full service. Such an attitude engenders 
neither respect for the Institute nor respect for the 
architect. Can we not bring an understanding 
through our discussions which will reveal the truth 
that the type of service rendered shall bring the 
desired return in respect, and our pecuniary reward 
in fees be higher than the minimum when, and only 
when, they represent value received? 

There are architects who sincerely believe that 
the national body alone should exist, and that 
Chapters are unnecessary appendages, while per 
contra there are insular minds impregnated with 
the supreme importance of the local group, whose 
problems they believe purely local, and who see no 
use in contributing to the maintenance of the national 
body. If these opposite minds be set to work on our 
lield of “‘understanding” the first furrow would turn 
up the first man’s concept as an academy which has 
a mission all its own and which time will surely 
bring with the growth of the republic, while the 
second man, as he performs a common labor with his 
fellows from coast to coast and from the Gulf to 
Saskatchewan, would grant the truism that the 
whole is greater than any of its parts—he would 
discover, as your officers have discovered, that 
problems are “local” only inasmuch as they occur 
in every locality, and that the strength which comes 
from unity of thought and act can grow only in an 
American Institute of Architects, one and indi- 
visible. 

How much we have to learn from one another is 
proven by the experience of your officers in visiting 
a dozen Chapters, something over a year ago, and 
how much the visited Chapters learned is attested 
by the marvelous growth during the last fourteen 
months of the national idea. My mind is so full of 
examples of the resultant good and of the construc- 
tive work which has thus been set in motion that | 
dare not start an endless tale of absorbing interest. 
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But the point which all this emphasizes is that ses- 
sions of our Convention should be given over to 
work on our field of “understanding’”—and if | 
dared not trench on your time with the interesting 
details of the benefits of a common understanding 
among the members of this national body, I could 
do scant justice in a day’s time to the multitude of 
crops waiting for the garnering in the field of “‘ser- 
vice.” In this busy world but little time is given to 
the graphic thought that almost every being that 
has a roof overhead is directly or indirectly beholden 
to our profession. Such colossal unfamiliarity in so 
intimate a field renders less surprising the utter 
lack of intelligent appreciation by many men in 
high places—men counted as intellectual citizens 
of the world. Sometimes a threatened invasion of a 
park area, or the impending demolition of an his- 
toric monument gives us, the self-constituted de- 
fenders of the faith, an opportunity to demonstrate 
our latent strength and while battling for the public 
good, to open the eyes of those with whom we come 
in contact to the hitherto unseen beauties which lie 
all about us. This is an altruistic service that we do 
instinctively and in the doing we earn a new-found 
respect for our profession. A score of kindred ex- 
amples of disinterested services might be discussed 
at our Convention with profit to our fellowship and 
an advance toward that will o’ the wisp, “‘the appre- 
ciation of the public,” more rapid than will ever be 
made through the much-discussed circularizing of 
the attributes and functions of a highly idealized 
architect. The public needs our help but sorely 
indeed does our national Government stand in need 
of the application of the architect’s trained construc- 
tive mind to the many problems of administration as 
well as in the actual field of architecture. This year 
we are beginning this unselfish, altruistic campaign 
to take the vexed question comprehended by the 
term Government architecture through the initial 
steps on its way, we hope, toward a brighter future 
than has been its unhappy lot in the past. 

I spoke before of journalism as the other con- 
structive calling and that appellation is justified by 
the admirable work of the able editor of our Journal 
in this same campaign. 

The development of our great asset, the Journal, 
as a medium for the advancement of our labors for 
better architects and better architecture, is a con- 
genial task, carrying its own reward through its 
broad dissemination of those facts which make for 
a common understanding between our profession and 
the public. Its work is guided by high ideals and 
above all its aims are highly constructive. 

At the last two conventions my predecessor 
touched our hearts and stirred our every sympathy 
with his word-pictures of the tragedy being enacted 
across the sea. Today the tragedy still holds sway, 
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but we most look beyond that moment of devout 
Thanksgiving when peace shall have rung the cur- 
tain down, to the day when war-weary Europe 
shall confidently demand not our sympathy alone 
but our sympathetic constructive codperation. And 
on that day let us not be found unprepared to take 
up the responsibilities which belong to us by right 
and by training as citizens of the world. Alexander 
McKenzie happily expressed the underlying thought 
that I have tried to bring home to you in saying: 
“It is unworthy of us, it is inexpedient and unprofit- 
able, to be so often discussing little questions of 
conduct, little matters of casuistry. Cannot we 
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settle these into some grand principle, so that they 
shall adjust themselves to our life as the waves 
adjust themselves to the ship that is sailing through 
them? Sometimes we meet these questions as if 
they were a swarm of gnats, fighting them one by 
one, when, if we would only move on, we should 
leave them behind, and then in the clear cool air 
we would do the work which we have determined 
to do.” 


At the Conclusion of the President’s Address, the 
Secretary proceeded with the reading of the Report 
of the Eoard of Directors. Under each main title 
will be found the narrative of Convention action. 


Report of Board of Directors 


To the Fiftieth Annual Convention: 

At the opening of the last afternoon session of 
the Convention of 1915, the Convention found, to 
its surprise, that its stated business had been 
finished, and that it had before it an hour or two 
unhampered by the necessity of debating committee 
reports, By-laws, and the thousand and one details 
connected with the administration of the business 
of the Institute. It was a privilege to sit through 
that final session while one after another of the 
delegates expressed the fervent wish that, when 
once a year we meet together, it might be possible 
to give more of our thought to the fundamental 
things of our profession, to the art of architecture, 
to the place which we desire our nation to occupy 
among the nations of the earth in the things of the 
spirit, in short, to our ideals. 

The Convention is the law-making body of the 
Institute, and old laws must be modified and new 
laws must be made, but there is need for caution 
lest we fall into the common error of making too 
many laws, and of consuming the too brief time of 
these annual meetings in profitless discussion of 
non-essentials, and turn upon our homeward way 
having failed to find that inspiration which we came 
to seek. 

In the effort to carry out, to some extent at least, 
the earnest sense of that last session of the Conven- 
tion of 1915, the Board has this year adopted the 
policy of dispensing with the reading of the com- 
mittee reports with the exception of those few which 
are to form the subject of special consideration. All 
committee reports have been printed and circulated 
in advance and the Board has earnestly endeavored 
to glean from each those suggestions which seemed 
of real constructive value, and to embody them in 
the form of resolutions for the consideration of 
the Convention. 

With no desire to limit debate or to exclude from 
the floor any subject which may be of interest to the 


delegates, it hopes that its efforts to act as a clear- 
ing-house may relieve the Convention of a mass of 
detail and enable it to devote a larger part of its 
time to those things which are really worth while, 
and in this category it classes those opportunities 
for social intercourse which enable us to know and 
understand each other better. 


Honorary Membership 
Report of the Board 


The Board recommends to the Convention for 
election to Honorary Membership, William John 
Wilgus, Consulting Engineer, ex-Vice-President 
and Chief Engineer of the New York Central & 
Hudson River Railroad, member of The American 
Institute of Consulting Engineers, and earnest co- 
worker with the Institute in its campaign to prevent 
the disfigurement of the nation’s Capital. 

Arthur Kingsley Porter, lecturer on architecture 
in the School of Fine Arts of Yale University, author 
of distinguished works on “Medieval Architecture” 
and “Lombard Architecture.” 


Finances 
Report of the Board 


The Board notes the satisfactory report presented 
by the Treasurer. While it is not the proper aim of 
the Institute to make money, it is, however, vitally 
important that the organization should be kept on 
a sound financial basis. Its activities should not be 
hampered by debt, and as its income increases, our 
obligations to expand useful work should be met. 

Three thousand dollars have been added to the 
Reserve Fund, and there is fair prospect that at the 
close of the year the loan for repairs of the Octagon 
will have been returned and the Reserve Fund 
will then stand intact at its book value, namely, 
$18,780.11. The fact that the balance of receipts 
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over disbursements is on the right side of the ledger 
this year is due to a profit on the sale of documents, 
which should not be relied upon as a permanent 
source of income. The one source of income which 
must carry on the work of the Institute is member- 
ship dues. This income, by reason of delinquencies 
of members and also remission of initiation fees, will 
scarcely exceed last year, notwithstanding that we 
have a net increase of 209 members. 

The loss this year on account of non-payment of 
dues amounted to $1,427 and the arrears of dues at 
the end of the year it is believed will exceed $5,000. 
Such a condition is serious, and the Board will 
urge more strongly than ever this coming year that 
dues be paid in January and not be allowed to drag 
along through the entire year. Such laxness in 
payment is perhaps in part a habit, but one to be 
deprecated as crippling the useful endeavors of the 
Institute and working injustice to those members 
who meet their obligations promptly. 

The Board last year stated that if 400 new mem- 
bers could be obtained, a reduction in dues of $5 per 
annum would be entirely practicable. Let us hope 
to attain that mark next year. The margin is too 
narrow to make a reduction safe for the 1917 dues. 


The Convention resolved that for the year 1917 
the dues remain unchanged. 


Membership 
Report of the Board 


The total membership of the Institute on Novem- 
ber 15, 1916, was 1,432, made up as follows: 


PeMOWS 6 0c ct tw ce ns BO 
ii dh x kw wy es , - 999 
Honorary Members or i a oe 
Honorary Corresponding Members . . 36 
Since the last report of the Board there have been 
Advanced to Fellows ......... = «212 
Elected Members .. . » 2. 263 
(as compared with 80 j in 1915) 
Reinstated. . . . , 2 
There have been the following resignations and 
removals: 
ie ke ie ee Sn db le 6. 6 
Members . . ow 
There have been the following deaths: 
rs Ay eras > AP de Giese @ Gos 5 
Members .. . i RR dike ic. wm oy 
Honorary Members ee I 
The total number of new active members has 
been .... 253 


The total number of ‘resignations, remov als 
and deaths of active members has been 44 
Leaving a net gain in active members of . . . 209 
(as against 37 in 1915) 
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The following deaths have occurred during the year: 


FELLows 


Clinton Day Walter Cook 
Fernand Parmentier C. E. Cassell 
Jeremiah O’ Rourke 


MEMBERS 


Charles Henry Charles I. Havens 
J. B. Hutchings Charles Kirchhoff 
W. W. Abell George M. Anderson 
A. J. Hermann John Lavalle 

J. D. McAuliffe H. P. Schnetzky 


Honorary MemBERS 


Theodore N. Ely 


Chapters 
Report of the Board 


Through the action of the last Convention the 
Chapter-at-Large has ceased to exist; its former 
members have been assigned to the Chapters in 
whose territory they reside, and all the territory of 
the United States and its possessions has been 
allotted to the existing Chapters. The resulting 
enlargement of territory carries with it increased 
opportunities for spreading the influence of the 
Institute into great and growing sections where 
such influence is sorely needed, and it is the hope of 
the Board that the Chapters which have received 
large additions to their territories will realize their 
added responsibilities and undertake pioneering 
and organization work which may ultimately lead 
to the formation of new Chapters. 

The Board extends its greeting to the Institute’s 
infant Chapter, an infant in age only, the Alabama 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. 
The new Chapter was organized under the leader- 
ship of a strong local society of architects in Bir- 
mingham and received its charter less than three 
weeks ago. Its present membership is 8, all of whom 
are members of the Institute. Its delegates sit 
with us in this Convention. 

In Florida a strong and influential State Associa- 
ation of Architects is doing excellent work along 
lines paralleling those of the Institute, and the Board 
is encouraged to believe that this society may become 
a Chapter of the Institute before another year has 
passed. Its president has stated that the society 
hopes some day to prove itself worthy to represent 
the Institute. 

The Board has reason to hope that at no distant 
date the Institute may be represented by Chapters 
in Tennessee and Nebraska. 
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Annual Convention 
Report of the Board 


At both the Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Con- 
ventions, the Board has alluded to the desirability 
of a change in the date of holding the Annual Con- 
vention. It has pointed out that with the Conven- 
tion held in December, the first meeting of the new 
Board of Directors cannot be held until the middle or 
latter part of January. The make-up of standing and 
special committees requires from one to two months 
thereafter, so that, by the time the committees are 
organized and ready for work, the summer season, 
with its vacations, is at hand. Practically all the 
committee work must, therefore, be done during 
September and October, and the time is too short 
for effective work. With the Convention held in the 
spring the committees would be fully organized by 
September 1, and would have six or seven months 
uninterrupted by a vacation period, in which to do 
their work. Heretofore the Board has offered this 
suggestion without definite recommendation, but 
it is now so fully convinced that the change is 
desirable that it recommends that the Fifty-first 
Convention be held during the early part of 1918 
at a date to be chosen by the incoming Board of 
Directors. 


The Convention resolved that the next Conven- 
tion be held during the early part of the year 1918 
at a time and place to be fixed by the incoming 
Board of Directors and that the terms of all officers 
and committees for 1917 be continued until fifteen 
days after the adjournment of the Fifty-first Con- 
vention. 


Convention Expenses 
Report of the Board 


The last Convention unanimously approved the 
recommendation of the Board, that a trial be made 
of a plan whereby the expense involved in represen- 
tation at the Convention be equalized as nearly as 
possible for all Chapters. Heretofore the Chapters 
near the Convention city have been put to but little 
expense, but those from two or three thousand miles 
away have found the expense so prohibitive that 
they have frequently been obliged to forego not 
only their right of representation in the making of 
the laws by which they were to be bound, but the 
privilege of personal contact with the representative 
men of the profession from all parts of the country, 
and the inspiration which goes out from the Con- 
vention, through the delegates, to the Chapters. 

The new plan, tried this year for the first time, 
is admittedly an experiment and the Board will 
observe its workings with the deepest interest. 
Because of the fact that this year the Convention 
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is not held in Washington, our usual place of meet- 
ing, and that business conditions in our profession 
are still somewhat below the normal, the working of 
the new plan this year should not be considered as 
conclusive evidence either for or against, and a 
further trial of at least one year should be given it. 
The ultimate test of its success must depend upon 
whether the number of delegates in Convention is 
materially increased and whether it brings the more 
distant Chapters into closer touch with the Insti- 
tute. If the right solution has not yet been found, 
the Board will continue its efforts to find it, and will 
welcome all suggestions to that end, for, although 
representation is theoretically equal, it cannot be so 
in reality when the cost of representation, through 
the mere accidental circumstance of location, bears 
ten times as heavily upon the members of the 
Chapter at a distance from the Convention city as 
upon those near at hand. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
Report of the Board 


Three years ago the Convention, by formal vote, 
recognized that an anomalous condition existed in 
the affairs of the Institute through the fact that 
members of Chapters who were not members of the 
Institute, who contributed nothing toward its 
support, who were not amenable to its discipline, 
nevertheless had a voice and vote in the Institute’s 
councils through delegate representation. It fore- 
saw the possibility that a Chapter, bearing before 
the public the name of the Institute, might contain 
a majority of non-Institute members, and might 
conceivably adopt policies at variance with those of 
the Institute. The Convention directed the Board 
to study the subject and to prepare amendments to 
the Constitution and By-laws designed to correct 
this condition. 

Pursuant to these instructions the Committee 
on Chapters was enlarged so as to represent every 
section of the country, and entrusted with the task 
of re-organization. Two years ago a comprehensive 
plan was presented, was debated at length and 
adopted in its essential principles. At the Conven- 
tion of one year ago, the Committee presented a 
completely revised form of Constitution and By- 
laws based on the mandates of previous Conven- 
tions, and intended to carry them into effect. But 
the subject was complicated; there were many details 
which were difficult to solve, and although the 
greater part of a day was spent in debate, the Con- 
vention adjourned without other action than to 
re-affirm the principles to which the Institute was 
committed and to instruct the Committee to con- 
tinue its study. This the Committee has done with 
great labor and, in the opinion of the Board, marked 
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success. In considering the revisions now proposed, 
the Convention should, in fairness to an exception- 
ally able Committee which has spent an entire year 
of most painstaking study upon the subject, con- 
fine itself in its debate to fundamentals and leave 
to the Committee and the Board the final editing of 
the document. It must be obvious to all that we 
shall never accomplish the object which we seek if 
we must wait until every “i” has been dotted and 
every “t” crossed to the satisfaction of each of the 
one hundred and more delegates present in Con- 
vention. 


The report of the Committee on Chapters was 
adopted as submitted. 

The amendments to the Constitution and By- 
laws effected by this adoption are aimed to make 
the Chapters of the Institute consist of Institute 
members only. The existing Chapter members 
and other classes of membership in the Chapters 
are to remain in their present status and none of 
their privileges are taken away. But, no admissions 
to such classes in the Chapters can be made in the 
future. 

Provision is made for an associate class, the mem- 
bers of which must apply for Institute membership 
within three years after their election. 

Provision is also made for the affiliation of Chap- 
ters with societies of architects, draftsmen, sculp- 
tors, decorators, painters, and others who cannot 
become Institute members, and although these 
affiliated societies may attend the meetings and 
come in contact with all the Chapter activities, they 
may never take part in the Institute activities nor 
in any way use the Institute name. 


Legislation 
Report of the Board 


The Board desires that each Chapter shall keep 
it informed regarding any proposed legislation of 
interest to or affecting the welfare of the profession. 
It holds itself ready to counsel promptly with any 
Chapter regarding state legislation, and proposes to 
place such matters before all members to the end 
that by means of unanimity of sentiment and effort, 
the influence of the Institute may be properly 
effective in informing the public and preventing 
mistaken legislation regarding matters on which 
architects are competent to advise. 

The legal regulation of the practice of architec- 
ture is one subject of widespread interest in the pro- 
fession at present. Ten states thus far have enacted 
laws for admission by certificate of registration or 
license of architects to practice. These states are: 
Illinois, New Jersey, California, New York, Utah, 
Florida, Colorado, Michigan, Louisiana, and North 
Carolina. 


The Directors have advised during the past 
year with architects in other states where similar 
legislation is contemplated. It is believed by the 
Board that certain clearly defined principles com- 
patible with the dignity and best ideals of the pro- 
fession should be kept in mind by all interested in 
such legislation. 

The first of these is that registration laws should 
aim to place the profession on the highest plane by 
means of the best general and technical education. 
Recognition should be sought by making the name 
“architect” a degree or title which will mean to the 
public real and not pretended competency. 

Secondly, the exercise of “‘police power” to pre- 
vent unsafe construction should be left to state 
building codes. A registration law should be more 
far reaching, requiring qualifications to exercise the 
architect’s threefold functions as safe constructors, 
artistic designers and business administrators. It 
should not be designed to debar those who follow 
other callings but who are able to qualify under the 
first of the architects’ functions, viz., that of safe 
construction. 

Thirdly, whatever definitions or want of defini- 
tions of the word “architect” may be indulged in, 
the one essential which should be expressed in a 
registration law is that an architect’s professional 
function rests upon his being disinterested in the 
profit on any contract; that his professional stan- 
ding is destroyed when he receives compensation for 
his service from any source other than the owner. 


The Convention resolved that the regulation by 
law of the practice of architecture is neither advo- 
cated nor opposed by the Institute which believes 
that the desirability of such legislation is a matter for 
each state to determine for itself and that when- 
ever such legislation is undertaken, it should seek 
to establish suitable professional and educational 
qualifications for the practice of architecture and 
should not limit the issuance of building permits 
to those who are registered or licensed as architects, 
and that a committee be appointed to establish a 
standard of educational requirements. 


Schedule of Charges 


Report of the Board 


In its report of one year ago the Board stated its 
belief that there was no general demand for a change 
in the basic minimum rate of charge which has been 
the Institute’s standard since 1908. The Board still 
holds to this view, and it believes that with each 
added year in which our standard remains un- 
changed, its authority is strengthened and its 
acceptance by the public becomes more general. 

The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
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to whom this subject was referred by action of the 
last Convention, while not advising a change in the 
basic rate, believes that the language of the present 
schedule is not clear, that its definitions are inaccu- 
rate and incomplete, and that unfortunate contro- 
versies arise because of difficulty in construing the 
language of the document. The Board concurs in 
the Committee’s opinion and requests the authority 
of the Convention to issue a revision of the schedule 
which shall clarify its language without modifying 
its basic provisions. 

During the year the same Committee has com- 
pleted its work upon the agreement between owner 
and architect. Two forms have been prepared: one 
applicable to the old percentage method of charge 
and the other to the fee-plus-cost system approved 
by the last Convention. The former has been printed 
and placed on sale, and the latter only awaits the 
completion of the Circular of Information instruc- 
ting architects as to its use. 


The Convention resolved that the Board of 
Directors be authorized to amend the language of 
the Schedule of Charges to the end that, without 
modifying its fundamental principles, its meaning 
may be made more clear. 


Contracts and Specifications 
Report of the Board 


The Committee has devoted itself untiringly to 
the futher elucidation of the new Contract Docu- 
ments looking to their adoption by building inter- 
ests generally. The best indication of the success of 
the Committee’s monumental work of the last three 
years lies in the fact that the sale of the documents 
during this first year has been several times that 
which was anticipated, proof positive that the 
documents meet a very real need. In this connec- 
tion it is due to our Executive Secretary, Mr. E. C. 
Kemper, that the Board expresses its appreciation of 
his admirable work in placing the documents before 
the public. While the purpose of the documents is 
primarily altruistic, it is gratifying to know that 
instead of being a burden upon the treasury as so 
much of the Institute’s work must be, the Contract 
Documents already give promise of a substantial 
pecuniary return. 

The Committee comments at some length on the 
apparent lack of interest among architects in the 
“Quantity Survey System,” which is the accepted 
method in most European countries and which is 
gaining headway in America in spite of the indiffer- 
ence and lack of interest on the part of architects. 
The fact that this system is coming more and more 
into use among general contractors, and more 
particularly sub-contractors, lends weight to the 
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Committee’s warning that the members of our pro- 
fession may find themselves in the position of having 
a new method of estimating, of which they have little 
knowledge, forced upon them by contractors. 
The Committee offers no definite recommendation 
other than that members of the Institute should at 
least familiarize themselves with the quantity 
system and the advantages which are claimed for 
it by its sponsors. The Board proposes to appoint a 
special committee to study the system in actual 
operation at the first favorable opportunity. 
Comment upon the work of this Committee 
would be incomplete without a reference to the 
unselfish devotion to the Institute of its Chairman, 
Frank Miles Day. With his time fully occupied 
with the demands of his professional engagements, 
he has for years accepted every opportunity for 
service to his profession, resulting finally in a serious 
impairment of his health and strength which has 
compelled him during a great part of the present 
year to relinquish active work. Happily we may 
now record his complete recovery from an illness 
which may truly be said to have been due to his 
labors, not for himself, but for his profession. 


Materials and Methods 
Report of the Board 


Early in the present year, in response to what 
was felt to be a real demand, the new Committee on 
Materials and Methods was formed for the purpose 
of collecting data as to new methods and materials, 
or new applications of old methods and materials, 
and to serve as a clearing-house through which such 
information may reach the members of the Insti- 
tute. The Committee’s work thus far has necessarily 
been that of organization and preparation, but the 
Board foresees for it, in connection with the new 
Department of Structural Service in the Journal, a 
work of great usefulness. 


Basic Building Code 
Report of the Board 


Two years ago this Committee, in its first annual 
report, estimated that the preparation of a basic 
building code would require not less than three years 
in time, and an expenditure of $4,500 a year. After 
extended debate in which it was apparent that the 
Convention doubted the wisdom of undertaking so 
extensive a work, unless as one of a number of tech- 
nical societies working jointly, the question was 
referred to the Board without instructions. The 
Board could not see its way clear to making the 
required appropriation and the Committee was, 
therefore, able to report but little progress at last 
year’s Convention, but a resolution was adopted 








to the effect that the Institute should petition the 
Bureau of Standards to undertake the preparation 
of such a code, and should offer its assistance and 
codéperation. This course has been found imprac- 
ticable for this year, and the Committee has, there- 
fore, with but a small appropriation, made a begin- 
ning in the preparation of a code and presents in its 
report a chapter on floor-loads for the consideration 
of the Convention. The painstaking study which 
has been devoted to this chapter is shown in every 
line of the report, and the Board finds itself embar- 
rassed, lest, in presenting its own views, which are 
somewhat at variance with those of the Committee, 
it may discourage an enthusiasm which is altogether 
admirable, and of which the Board is deeply appre- 
ciative. 

But the Board finds itself in agreement with the 
general attitude of the last two Conventions in 
believing that the work is too great for the Institute 
to undertake alone, and that a code so prepared 
would have far less authority than if prepared jointly 
by the Institute and the great engineering societies, 
the Fire Underwriters and the Bureau of Standards. 
It believes that the national Government should 
take the lead, and that it should seek the assistance 
of a commission of experts upon which the Institute 
should be strongly represented. 

But even granting that the Institute might ad- 
vantageously undertake the work, that it might be 
completed at the rate of a chapter or two each year, 
that the chapters first adopted might be revised and 
kept up-to-date while subsequent chapters were in 
course of preparation, the Board gravely questions 
whether the Convention of this and the next four 
or five years will wish to give so large a part of its 
time to the consideration of questions such as are 
brought out by this report, all important, all worthy 
of the most thorough consideration, but all highly 
technical. 

It therefore offers the suggestion that a confer- 
ence be arranged during the Convention period at 
which all delegates who are interested in the subject 
matter of the report may consider the questions 
raised and assist the Committee in reaching a con- 
clusion. It believes that with this chapter perfected 
in conference, the Board will be in a position to offer 
something tangible and constructive to the Bureau 
of Standards as an earnest of the kind of assistance 
which the Institute is prepared to offer in case the 
Government shall undertake the work. 


The Convention resolved that the Institute 
record its belief that the preparation of a basic 
building code, capable of nation-wide application, 
is desirable; that it is prepared to appoint one or 
more members to a joint conference committee of 
professional and technical societies or to lend its 
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assistance to the Bureau of Standards of the national 
Government to this end and that the Board of 
Directors be instructed to communicate this action 
to such societies as it may deem wise, and to the 
Bureau of Standards. 


Fire-Prevention 
Report of the Board 


This Committee calls attention to the ever- 
increasing interest in the subject of fire-prevention 
and fire-protection, and to the fact that while much 
useful information has been published it is difficult 
of access because it has never been classified for 
reference. The Board hopes, with the assistance of 
the Committee, to find some means during the 
coming year to collect, classify and index such 
material and publish it through the columns of the 
Journal or in a separate book or pamphlet, for it 
cannot be denied that architects as a class have 
been slow to appreciate the possibilities of reducing 
the enormous annual fire loss through the applica: 
tion, both to the planning and construction of their 
buildings, of principles well understood by the 
expert but little known to the average practitioner. 


Competitions 
Report of the Board 


This Committee reports general satisfaction with 
the Institute’s position in competitions. It comments 
on the valuable work done by the subcommittees on 
competition in the various Chapters, which is creat- 
ing a better understanding of good competition 
practice, and removing a source of irritation by 
having local matters adjusted at home. The Com- 
mittee sees no occasion to recommend any change 
in the competition documents. 

The Board feels that the Institute has cause for 
congratulation on the remarkable progress which 
has been made in a very few years in so largely 
eliminating one of the most objectionable features 
of architectural practice, the “free-for-all” compe- 
tition unfairly or dishonestly conducted, and which 
in the aggregate involved an immense sacrifice of 
time and money from the members of the archi- 
tectural profession. Practically all important com- 
petitions are today conducted in the manner which 
the Institute believes to be reasonable and fair, but 
there are certain classes whom we have not as yet 
convinced, except in isolated cases, that it is to 
their advantage to conduct their competitions in 
the manner which the Institute recommends, namely, 
those who are charged with the construction of 
school buildings and other small public buildings. 

The Board feels that the small competition can be 
handled best by the local Chapters, and recommends 
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further work along this line and more frequent contact 
with the Institute Committee. It hopes in this way 
to find the solution of the small competition troubles. 

The Florida State Association of Architects is con- 
ducting a campaign before the school boards of the 
state, and has recently succeeded in having compe- 
titions conducted in three townships on a plan which 
is practically that of the Institute. It is now issuing 
circulars which contain letters from the school 
boards which have tried the new method, expressing 
their great satisfaction with the results obtained 
and their recommendation to other boards to follow 
the same course. Herein lies a suggestion for the 
Chapters of the Institute, and one which the Board 
believes can be used to advantage. 

The Board further recommends the individual 
action of all members in taking a firm stand in refus- 
ing to give free sketches in the endeavor to get work 
whether it be in private or public competition. 


Committee on Practice and Judiciary 
Committee 
Report of the Board 


It is highly gratifying to the Board to be able to 
report this year that the Judiciary Committee has 
had before it but one case, and that one an adjourned 
case from the year previous. Also the number of 
complaints filed with the Committee on Practice is 
less than in previous years. 

Two years ago the Board reported that the num- 
ber of cases in which the Institute’s disciplinary 
powers had been invoked had greatly increased, but 
it expressed the belief that this was due, not to a 
general lowering of ethical standards, but to an 
awakening pride in the Institute, which would not 
brook the injury to its good repute which the 
thoughtless or deliberate act of one of its members 
might inflict. Two years ago the great majority of 
complaints had reference to violations of the Com- 
petition Code. Today the number of such complaints 
is relatively small. It is, of course, possible that we 
have again become careless and are allowing such 
offenses to pass unnoticed. If so, the Board desires 
to impress upon every member that it is his bounden 
duty to report to the Committee on Practice any 
infraction of the Canons of Ethics which may come 
to his notice either directly or indirectly. A mem- 
ber of the Institute who, having knowledge of a 
violation of the Canons of Ethics, refuses to divulge 
that knowledge for the general good, while at the 
same time criticizing the Institute for its inaction, 
occupies a position which differs only in degree from 
that of the member who commits the overt act. 

The Board prefers to believe that not only the 
marked reduction in the number of infractions re- 
ported, but the lessening degree of gravity in the 
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acts complained of, are certain indications that the 
profession is reaching a higher plane of self-respect 
which must inevitably secure for it the increasing 
respect of the public. 


Preservation of Natural Beauties and 
Historic Monuments 


Report of the Board 


This Committee reports the final success of the 
movement to which the Institute has lent its support 
for the establishment of a National Park on Mt. 
Desert Island, Maine. It also reports that the pro- 
ject to establish the National Capital Forest in the 
neighborhood of Washington remains practically in 
statu quo, pending a return to normal times, when 
Congress may be expected to take a keener interest 
in a project of such vast dimensions, physically and 
financially. 

The Committee records the great and successful 
activity of the Connecticut, Southern California, 
Louisiana and Philadelphia Chapters in the pres- 
ervation of historic landmarks within their terri- 
tories, and points to the interest and approval which 
such public service receives as indicating another 
very important avenue of approach to popular 
esteem and support. 


The Convention resolved that it record its appre- 
ciation of the gift to the United States of the terri- 
tory comprised in the Mt. Desert National Park 
reservation, and that the Secretary communicate 
the same to President Eliot and those associated 
with him in this gift, and that it record its approval 
of the public-spirited and generous action by which 
the Tulane Educational Fund has acquired for 
preservation the old French Opera House at New 
Orleans, with provision for the renovation of this 
interesting structure, and that an appropriate 
expression of appreciation shall be transmitted 
through Mr. Favrot to the donor. 


Lincoln Highway 


Report of the Board 


The report of this Committee indicates that with 
a few notable exceptions, the towns, cities and states 
through which the highway passes have drawn no 
inspiration from the immortal name which it bears. 
If this great highway connecting the Atlantic and 
Pacific is to be worthy of its great name, it must be 
more than a project to improve road surfaces for the 
benefit of motorists and motor-vehicle manufac- 
turers. No organization is so well qualified as the 
Institute to inspire its sponsors with the possibili- 
ties which lie within their reach, of making the high- 
way an open book upon which the history of this 
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country may be written in enduring form. But, in 
order to accomplish this end, the Institute, through 
its Chapter subcommittees must take the initiative 
by arousing the local pride of the communities 
through which the highway passes. The few notable 
results thus far achieved have been due solely to the 
active work of Chapter committees. 

This work, as well as that of preservation of 
natural beauties and historic monuments, never 
fails to arouse the civic pride of the layman and 
redound to the credit of the Institute. 


Town-Planning 
Report of the Board 


As recently as five years ago the man who talked 
of town-planning as a new science was looked upon 
as an enthusiast, a faddist, an impractical person, 
who would have us destroy our cities at one fell 
stroke and rebuild them about a monumental civic 
center in which should be grouped important struc- 
tures which would compose well in the picture and 
would be ornamental, even though not useful. That 
day has passed. Town-planning is not a fad. It is 
a serious, scientific movement which has already 
achieved extraordinary results and commands the 
respectful attention of the most far-sighted officials 
and citizens. 

The city of New York has recently adopted, 
practically without opposition, an ordinance which 
divides the city into zones or districts, and provides 
maximum height and area limitations and regula- 
tions as to use in each district. The ordinance has 
been in force but little over four months, but its 
effect is already apparent in the stabilizing of real- 
estate values. This is not a fantastic dream but a 
great constructive work evolved from years of 
scientific study of physicial, economic, and socio- 
logical conditions, in which the Chairman of the 
Institute’s Committee on Town-planning was the 
expert guide. There is today scarcely an important 
city in the country which its not thinking along 
similar lines. 

In response to what it believed to be a widespread 
demand, this Committee is collecting authoritative 
data from all sections of the country, which it 
proposes to publish in book form. It is largely due 
to the work of this Committee that architects in 
general, and the Institute in particular, are coming 
to be looked upon as the natural leaders in this far- 
reaching movement. 

The next meeting of the National Conference on 
City-planning will be held in Kansas City in May, 
1917, and it is the hope of the Board that the 
membership of the Institute may be largely repre- 
sented at that meeting. 


The Convention resolved that it heartily approves 
of the proposal made by the conference of national 
organizations on city-planning with regard to the 
founding of a national bureau or of state bureaus 
of city-planning, and that it endorses the project 
to found an institute of town-planning in America 
along the lines of such institutes in England and 
France. 


The Journal 
Report of the Board 


In reporting upon the work of the Journal the 
Board feels that it cannot do better than to quote 
from that portion of the report of the Committee 
on Institute Publications which deals with the 
condition and policy of the Journal, every word of 
which the Board heartily endorses: 

“At the moment of making this report the fiscal 
year of the Journal is incomplete, there being two 
months yet to run. It seems fair to predict, however, 
that despite a considerable increase in the mechanical 
costs, due to abnormal and unprecedented condi- 
tions in the paper and printing trade, the Journal 
will do as well this year as it did last; perhaps a little 
better. 

“The balance sheet is a measure of accomplish- 
ment to which the Journal must bow, as a business 
enterprise, but there can be no members of the 
Institute who do not agree that the measure of the 
work it does for the profession, for the Institute and 
for the common welfare, far outweighs the im- 
portance of a large immediate financial profit. This 
is the fourth year of the Journal’s work. Each 
year has seen a gradual but steady improvement, 
both in the soundness of its financial condition and 
in the important work it has accomplished. Yet the 
fourth year has outstripped all others by a very con- 
siderable margin. The Journal has this year been 
recognized by the public press of the country, as 
no other professional journal ever was, as an author- 
itative source of information in relation to questions 
of public buildings. 

““As a result of the editor’s first article on this 
subject, which portrayed in a vivid manner the 
character and rental charges of the incongruous 
array of buildings rented for Governmental pur- 
poses in Washington, Congress itself was aroused to 
a sense of the unbusinesslike wastefulness of the 
situation. A Public-Building Commission was 
appointed by Congress to investigate the conditions 
in Washington and report to Congress upon a com- 
prehensive plan for the erection of suitable depart- 
mental buildings by the Government. 

“The work done by the Journal in connection 
with the Omnibus Public-Building Bill for new post 
offices was the most complete and comprehensive 
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survey ever accomplished by any organization. It 
is estimated that more than one thousand news- 
papers reprinted extracts from the Journal’s articles; 
magazines and periodicals accorded liberal space, 
and as a result, the public-buildings bill was only 
reported to Congress, no action being taken beyond 
the bare presentation of the bill. So widespread has 
become the public resentment against “pork” in 
Congressional appropriations, that the work of the 
Journal was precisely what was needed to make per- 
fectly clear the scheme by which Congressmen 
utilize this form of appropriation for political pur- 
poses. 

“It is significant that prominent organizations of 
citizens, chambers of commerce and other civic 
bodies, all over the country, have invited the editor 
of the Journal to address them upon this question, 
and this is one of the duties upon which he is at 
present engaged. This work is of the highest im- 
portance. It places the Institute definitely before 
the people of the United States as a body which is 
organized for the purpose of rendering a service to 
society. 

“Those who look upon the Journal without real- 
izing the allied work which falls to its lot to do can- 
not grasp the theory upon which the Journal is 
being built and the lines along which it must develop. 
Its opportunities cannot be measured by any 
financial gauge; there are things which the Journal 
must do because it represents the Institute. It must 
turn its hand to furrows which would otherwise 
be neglected, though there be little financial profit 
to be derived from plowing such fields—even though 
there be an apparent financial loss. Its work is 
fundamental—the work of building slowly, but 
surely. It is along these lines that the Committee 
proposes to continue the work of the Journal, con- 
fident that the membership of the Institute will 
stand firmly behind it. 

“The new Structural Service Department to be 
begun with the issue of January, 1917, represents 
an undertaking which is almost terrifying, so com- 
plex and laborious is the work connected with the 
useful presentation of the information which is to 
be classified and related in this department. Yet 
the Journal must do the work, for it is a work which 
the Institute cannot have undertaken by others. 

“The field belongs to the Institute. It is best 
qualified to handle it. Architects are the clearing- 
house through which all the information should find 
its way, if the labor given in research is to yield a 
commensurate public benefit. 

“Thus the Committee would once again urge 
upon each member of the Institute a clear under- 
standing and consequent appreciation of the pur- 
pose for which the Journal was founded and the 
means by which it is achieving that purpose. The 
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Journal is something far more than a business—it 
is a principle in professional publishing.” 


Public Information 
Report of the Board 


The Board commends to the serious study of the 
Convention the thoughtful report of the Committee 
on Public Information. It is the function of this 
Committee to place before the people correct infor- 
mation of educational value in matters relating to 
the arts, and primarily to architecture. In recent 
Conventions this question has been debated at 
length, and delegates have sought a method for 
obtaining greater recognition of the professon 
through some means of publicity. 

The experience of the present year has shown very 
conclusively that our profession will receive the 
recognition which it conceives to be its due when, 
instead of constantly telling the public how high are 
its ethical and professional aims, it takes the lead in 
civic, state and national movements in which it is 
qualified by its professional training to lead, and 
when it shows, as it has this year that it is perform- 
ing the duties of enlightened citizenship and is not 
seeking its own selfish ends. 

The Convention resolved that the study of the 
Government building problem, the formulation of 
an adequate public-building policy, the vigorous 
advocacy of the same, and the making of this the 
central theme of the Institute work in connection 
with its general policy of public information, would 
render unnecessary any effort on the part of the 
Institute to instruct the public concerning its stan- 
dard of ethics, whether published as news or as 
advertising. 


Allied Arts 
Report of the Board 


The Committee has formulated a plan for carry- 
ing into effect the resolution of the last Convention 
establishing a craftsman’s medal, but it is not pre- 
pared this year to recommend an award. 

The Committee’s report is therefore one of 
progress. 


Education 
Report of the Board 


The report of the Committee on Education gives 
the outcome of an important and significant meet- 
ing held in New York where nine of the eleven 
schools were represented. The result that is hoped 
for is a definite endorsement by the Institute of the 
standards for entrance and for degrees, and a definite 
policy of support for the American Academy in 
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Rome. The Board endorses the report and the 
resolutions accompanying it. 


The Convention resolved that the Institute 
endorses the action of the Committee on Education 
in urging upon educational authorities having the 
determination of degrees in their control that the 
degrees of architecture should be Bachelor of Archi- 
tecture and Master of Architecture. 


Government Architecture 


Report of the Board 


The sentiment expressed by the last session of 
the Convention of 1915, together with events in 
Washington following soon after the Convention, 
left no doubt in the minds of the members of the 
Board as to what should be the major topic for the 
consideration of the Convention of this year. For 
the sake of brevity, it is designated “Government 
Architecture,” but the title is inadequate, and pos- 
sibly misleading. It is rather the attitude of the 
people of the country and of their representatives 
in Congress toward every question into which the 
arts enter, and toward the Government’s policy— 
or rather lack of policy—in the construction of 
public works. 

Perhaps never before has the time been so oppor- 
tune, or the Institute so well prepared to lead the 
popular understanding to better things, and it is 
to the people who elect the representatives in Con- 
gress that the appeal must be made. For a long 
period of years the construction of important pub- 
lic buildings proceeded in orderly fashion under the 
provisions of the Tursney Act, a piece of con- 
structive legislation which—at the time of its 
enactment—was a long step in advance, but which 


nevertheless fell far short of a complete solution of 


a complicated problem. Since the repeal of the Act, 
however, the Government has had no well-defined 
policy. 

Early in the present year came the surprising 
news that a great department of the Government 
proposed to force through its plan to construct a 
Government Power-house in the face of the dis- 
approval of the Commission of Fine Arts, which was 
created by Act of Congress for the express purpose 
of safeguarding the national Capital against precisely 
such acts as this. There immediately arose a storm 
of protest from one end of the country to the other, 
and under the leadership of the Institute, with the 
coéperation of many other powerful civic and pro- 
fessional societies, Congress was besought to correct 
the mistake before it was too late. There have been 
few occurrences in recent years in which more com- 
plete unanimity of public opinion has been mani- 
fested than in the protest against the power-house, 


but international events of the utmost gravity, 
following close one upon the other, absorbed the 
attention of Congress, and our struggle was lost— 
in so far as relates to its main object—but for 
perhaps the first time in its history, the Institute’s 
disinterested leadership in a great public movement 
has been publicly acknowledged. 

Shortly thereafter the Institute found it necessary 
for the second time to protest against proposed 
legislation under the provisions of which an agree- 
ment entered into between the Government and 
sixty of the leading firms of architects of the United 
States would have been abrogated. Again the right- 
eousness of our cause received popular recognition, 
and the authors of the legislation in question revised 
it so as to meet the Institute’s just complaint. 

The most important of the Institute’s activities 
during the present year, in connection with the work 
of the Government, has undoubtedly been its oppo- 
sition to the passage of an Omnibus Public-Buildings 
Bill, framed on the old-fashioned spoils system, and 
its campaign for the adoption of a policy which would 
take the location and construction of public build- 
ings out of politics. Here again the Institute’s 
campaign has met with an extraordinary degree of 
public approval and support. 

We have been told that Congressmen will never 
surrender their perquisites in the shape of public- 
building appropriations, and yet influential leaders 
in Congress privately applaud the work which we 
are doing, and urge us forward. The people of this 
country know that the spoils system is not only 
unbusinesslike but dishonest, and that until a satis- 
factory remedy can be found it is but human for 
the towns in Congressman A’s district to believe 
that they are entitled to as much recognition in the 
way of public-building appropriations as those in 
the adjoining district of Congressman B. 

One of the most encouraging indications of the 
awakening of the public conscience has been fur- 
nished by a small city in a western state, whose 
citizens in mass meeting assembled requested Con- 
gress to rescind its appropriation for a public build- 
ing and devote the funds to other more pressing 
needs. An equally encouraging indication is the 
action of the voters of a Congressional District in 
the South, in defeating for reélection a Congressman 
who had occupied his seat to the satisfaction of his 
constituents for a long period of years, but who this 
year was opposed by a man who made his campaign 
on the sole issue of a reform in public-building policy. 
These indications, together with the attitude of the 
press of the country, lead us to believe that the 
people are with us, and will insist upon the adoption 
of a sane and businesslike policy if we will show 
them the way. 

But this we cannot yet do; what we do know is 
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that the present system is uneconomical and un- 
businesslike; that a new system can be devised only 
after the most serious study, and that such a system 
cannot be planned except by experts. Congress 
cannot do it because Congressmen are not experts. 
The Treasury Department cannot do it because it 
is circumscribed by old traditions and old methods 
long in use. It is in recognition of these facts that 
the Committee on Government Architecture brings 
forward its recommendation that the Institute urge 
upon Congress the appointment of a Commission 
of Experts with ample time and funds at its disposal 
to make a thoroughly scientific study of the entire 
question. 

In 1901 the Senate of the United States followed 
this plan in its appointment of an expert Commission 
to prepare a comprehensive plan for the develop- 
ment of the Park System of the District of Columbia. 
The make-up of the Commission then appointed 
was such as to command immediate respect, not 
only in Congress but throughout the country. A 
Public-Building Commission composed of men of 
equally high standing in their respective callings 
would command the same respect today. Until 
such a study has been made, it would be idle for the 
Institute to propose any specific legislation. After 
a plan has been devised there will remain the impor- 
tant question as to how it can best be put into 
operation, through what governmental agency, 
whether by a bureau of an existing department, or 
by the creation of a Bureau of Public Works which 
might ultimately be absorbed in a Ministry of the 
Fine Arts with a Cabinet officer at its head as in 
many European countries. But these are all aca- 
demic questions at the present moment, and there 
will be many differences of opinion as to details. 
There will, however, be no dissent from the general 
proposition that the problem is a large and highly 
technical one which demands the best and most 
unbiased expert study for its proper solution. 


The Convention unanimously passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 


Wuereas: Every public building in the United 
States, whether built by the national Govern- 
ment, the state, or any municipal group, should be 
planned, designed, erected and equipped to give the 
maximum result of value in expenditure, conven- 
ience to the public, ease of operation and beauty of 
appearance, and thus constitute a fitting emblem 
of the principles upon which this Government was 
founded, and 


WueErEAs: The process of initiating and com- 
pleting public-building projects in the United 
States is not infrequently contaminated with the 
mischievous influence of political favoritism and 
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incompetence, thereby wasting the public money 
and securing an inferior result, and 

Wuereas: The method of appropriating money 
out of the United States Treasury for post 
offices, custom houses, courthouses, and other 
necessary Government buildings has its basis not 
upon sound business principles, and carefully pre- 
determined needs, but upon the exigencies of the 
political system, and 

Wuereas: The continuance of this method 
can only continue the corruption of the representa- 
tive that sponsors the appropriation and of those 
communities that receive it, and thus exert a malign 
rather than a beneficial influence upon the develop- 
ment of a national spirit and ideal, and 

Wuereas: The erection of Government build- 
ings upon the present unbusinesslike method of 
appropriation not only causes many extravagencies 
in buildings too large and others not needed, but 
also leads to the erection of many buildings which 
are far too small and are often outgrown before 
completion, thereby involving additional wasteful 
expenditures in trying to correct a condition which 
ordinary business prudence would have foreseen 
and prepared against, and 

Wuereas: The framing by the United States 
Government of a public-building policy based upon 
sound business procedure, thoughtful and earnest 
approach to each problem, and with suitable safe- 
guards to insure that the plan, design, and materials 
used should reflect the highest attainments in the 
science of construction and the art of architecture, 
would confer an inestimable benefit 
nation as a whole, and 

Wuereas: Such a governmental public - build- 
ing policy would serve as a model for all communi- 
ties and municipal groups and thereby raise the 
standards of public buildings throughout the 
country, therefore be it 

Resolved: That the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention assembled, unanimously urges 
upon the Congress of the United States the creation 
of a commission of experts whose knowledge, expe- 
rience, and integrity shall have been such as to 
command the public confidence and respect, which 
shall be appointed by the President, and whose 
duty it shall be to study all the elements of the 
public-building requirements of the Government and 
so soon as may be and with the help of such skilled 
assistance as may be required and for the compen- 
sation of which due provision should be made, make 
known the result of its conclusions to Congress, 
and outline a public-building policy for the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and be it further 

Resolved: That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, the 
Chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 


upon the 
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Grounds of the Senate and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives. 

The adoption of this resolution was preceded by 
a statement by President Mauran in which he 
related the history of the architectural activities of 
the Government, and by the reading of a letter from 
Mr. Breck Trowbridge in which he advocated the 
establishment of a bureau of fine arts as a Govern- 
mental function. Then President Mauran read the 
following letter which had been sent to the Conven- 
tion by Ex-president Roosevelt: 


To the American Institute of Architects in Convention 
Assembled at Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: I wish it were in my power to attend 
your meeting, and, if not, then at least to write a 
serious paper for you. All I can do is to send you 
this letter of good will. There can be no democracy 
without leadership and there can be no leadership 
worth while in a democracy that is not in the inter- 
est of the people as a whole. This is just as true of 
art and literature, as of government and war. 

France has shown us how a radically democratic 
people can yet develop beauty for all the people by 
its fostering of artistic work. It is to our discredit 
as a nation that our governmental buildings should 
so frequently be monuments of sordid ugliness. 
Only too often the Government does less to advance 
the standards of architecture, and therefore of 
public taste, than has been done by many big 
private corporations. As instances of what can be 
done privately, witness the New York City rail- 
road terminals and many of their stations, and the 
Harvey eating-houses and hotels in the Southwest. 
Always when the Government has done something 
well, it has been by searching for or accepting expert 
leadership. In public buildings this means getting 
the better architects or artists to guide and represent 
the public taste. Congress, acting on its own initia- 
tive, is as unfit to prescribe conditions for the erec- 
tion of public buildings as it would be to prescribe 
conditions for a general or an admiral; for a Grant 
or a Sheridan; a Farragut or a Dewey. It needs 
leadership in one case just as much as in the other; 
the function of Congress should be to try to secure 
the best and wisest leadership in all cases. It is 
much to be regretted that our Government has 
never acted on the report of your body drawn up in 
1907 by Mr. S. B. Trowbridge in favor of a Govern- 
mental Bureau of Fine Arts. The Tarsney Act, 
while in existence, made possible the employment of 
first-class architects by the national Government, 
but this act was repealed, although the character of 
the buildings erected while it was in force ranked 
with the best in modern architecture. Since then, 
the public work of this kind has not been good; and 
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the commission appointed by Congress to consider 
the matter split in two—the majority report recom- 
mending action that would have been practically 
worthless or worse, while the minority report looked 
in the right direction. The services of a “business 
man”’ are essential in connection with this particular 
government bureau, of course, but it is as emphati- 
cally necessary that the head shall be a great archi- 
tect as it is that the head of a geological survey shall 
be a great geologist; and congressional initiative as 
distinguished from the final right of Congress to 
pass on the recommendations of experts, in bulk, is 
as damaging in the architectural branch of Govern- 
ment work as in the reclamation service. The appli- 
cation of “pork barrel” methods by Congress in the 
case of public buildings has been ruinous from every 
standpoint, including that of economy. It has been 
a betrayal of the public trust. 

Let me add a most earnest plea to the architects 
themselves. Mere copying, mere imitation is as 
thoroughly unworthy in architecture as in every 
other branch of art and life. We need to profit by 
everything which has been done in the past, or is 
now being done in other countries. We need always to 
adopt and develop what we adopt, and, if possible, 
ourselves to develop what is new and original or else 
what is indigenous to our soil. California, and the 
Southwest generally, have been particularly success- 
ful in thus developing the old colonial Spanish archi- 
tecture to our own uses; and, in places, the south- 
western people are now doing the same thing with 
the far older architecture of the Pueblo Indians. 
The need of avoiding the aberrations of false or 
artificial originality must not blind us to the fact 
that unless there is real originality there will be no 
greatness. 

To follow conventions merely because they are 
conventions is silly; the type of mind to which pre- 
cedent becomes a purposeless but all-powerful 
fetish is that which regards as important the denial 
that Shakespeare’s sonnets are sonnets, because 
they lack the conventional sonnet versifications or 
number of lines. Let me give one small instance- 
the lion because of the way in which his name lends 
itself to use in stone, has always been a favorite for 
decorative purposes in architecture. He has in 
architecture become universally acclimatized and 
there is no objection to his use anywhere. But, we 
happen to have here on this continent, in the bison 
with its shaggy frontlet and mane and short curved 
horns, a beast which equally lends itself to decorative 
use, and which possesses the advantage of being our 
own. I earnestly wish that the conventions of 
architects here in America would be so shaped as to 
include a widespread use of the bison’s head—and in 
a case like that of the New York Public Library 
there would be advantage from every standpoint in 
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substituting two complete bisons’ figures for the pre- 
posterous lions apparently in the preliminary stages 
of epilepsy which now front on and disgrace Fifth 
Avenue. 

There is good architecture, public and private, 
here in the United States; good architecture of all 
types from the loftiest to the humblest, but it is 
overshadowed by the mass of poor architecture. 
If houses are built simply and comfortably, and if 
each feature possess a definite and wholesome pur- 
pose, then although they may lack distinction, they 
are never ridiculous or discreditable. But there are 
avenues in at least some of our big cities, and in at 
least some residential countrysides, which run be- 
tween houses, mostly small houses, two-thirds of 
which represent painted and pretentious gimcrackery 
of the most odious type. There are districts crowded 
with domiciles of the very wealthy which are mere 
jumbles of unrelated copies of what is good abroad 
and of sporadic types of native ugliness. Yet there 
are also plenty of houses in the city and the country 
where wealth and taste have combined to give to 
the house distinction, while yet amplifying all that 
is useful and comfortable. These houses show love 
of beauty for its own sake, and also the power to 
heighten comfort and usefulness while making 
them beautiful. 

I am not able to give advice to American archi- 
tects, but I am able to wish them God-speed in the 
great work of helping supply the leadership that 
will give to our people what is simple, fine, and 
genuinely national in our forms of architecture. 
| am Faithfully yours, 

(Signed) THEopoRE RooseEvVELT 


The Octagon 
Report of the Board 


Year after year the Convention has heard from 
the Building and House Committees of the deplor- 
able condition of the Octagon House and grounds. 
Year after year the Board has endeavored to set 


aside from the revenues of the Institute sums 
sufficient to at least protect the property against 
ordinary decay, and has not fully succeeded even in 
this. The Institute can neither maintain its own 
self-respect nor enjoy the respect of the residents 
in and visitors to the national Capitol if it longer 
allows this priceless example of the domestic archi- 
tecture of the early period of our history, once the 
dwelling-place of the President of the United States, 
to crumble into ruin. In a European country this 
building would long since have been made a national 
monument. We owe it to ourselves, and to the city 
of Washington, to restore the building and its 
dependencies or to admit ourselves incompetent and 
turn it over to stronger hands. 


INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 


The ordinary funds of the Institute, derived as 
they are solely from membership dues, are not and 
never can be adequate to carry out the plan, long 
since discussed, to erect upon the adjoining lot such 
a building as would suffice for all the business activi- 
ties of Institute headquarters, and to restore the 
Octagon solely as an exquisite historical monument 
dedicated to the public. 

That the Institute now owns the Octagon is due 
to the sensitive appreciation, the persuasive enthusi- 
asm and the generosity of one whom every American 
architect delights to honor, Charles Follen McKim. 
What more suitable testimonial could the Institute 
and its friends offer to the memory of McKim than 
to vacate the Octagon, erect simple fireproof office 
accommodations on the adjoining lots, and restore 
and refurnish the Octagon House and its depen- 
dencies as it was in the early years of the republic 
when it served as the home of the First Lady of the 
Land, and was the scene of the final act of the War 
of 1812, the ratification of the Treaty of Ghent? 

This is an ambitious program, but if the members 
of the Institute will do their part, our friends outside 
the profession, in this time of great prosperity, will 
follow. That this is not a figment of the imagination 
the Board is prepared to demonstrate by the an- 
nouncement that during the last ten days a single 
member of the Institute of the younger generation 
has secured conditional pledges of $1,000 each from 
a group of six architects and their promise to raise 
a far larger sum from another group of friends of 
our profession. These pledges will become uncon- 
ditional if this Convention, with a full realization 
of the personal sacrifices which will be demanded, 
will commit itself with real enthusiasm to the carry- 
ing forward of the work so well begun. Nothing 
short of the complete fulfillment of these aims will 
constitute a worthy memorial to Charles F. McKim 
from his profession. 


The Convention resolved that the Institute 
commit itself to the policy of a complete restoration 
of its national headquarters, the Octagon House, 
including the grounds and outbuildings, and their 
refurnishing in such manner as to be an historical 
exemplar of a residential establishment of the period 
of 1800, which shall be open to the public under 
such restrictions as the Board of Directors shall 
determine—and to the construction on the adjoin- 
ing property belonging to the Institute of a simple, 
fireproof building, in keeping with the Octagon, to 
accommodate the activities of the Institute; and that 
when the work contemplated by this resolution shall 
have been fully completed, the Octagon shall be 
appropriately dedicated to the memory of Charles 
Follen McKim, one-time President of the American 
Institute of Architects; and that the Board of 
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Directors be and is hereby authorized to take such 
measures as it may deem necessary to this end, as 
soon as a special fund sufficient for the purposes 
herein enumerated, and for the maintenance of the 
Octagon property, shall have become available; and 
that, all measures heretofore adopted which may be 
in conflict herewith are hereby rescinded. 


Conclusion 
Report of the Board 


In looking back over the past year and endeavor- 
ing to note the occurrences which have been most 
significant of the Institute’s progress, two out- 
standing facts appear—facts which, though at first 
sight they may seem unrelated, are in reality a 
measure of the growing influence of the Institute 
among the public on the one hand and the archi- 
tectural profession on the other. Never before has 
the public so enthusiastically and so generally fol- 
lowed the lead of the Irstitute as in the campaigns 
to defeat the Omnibus Public-Buildings Bill and 
the Power-House legislation. In both instances the 
Institute’s course has necessarily been obstructive. 
We have this coming year an opportunity to follow 
our obstructive criticism with constructive sugges- 
tion, and if our suggestions be sound, if they commend 
themselves to the intelligence of the public, Congress 
must consider them on their merits. Our position 
will gain in strength when we are able not only to 
tear down but to build up. 

And never before has there been so great an 
increase in the rumber of applications for member- 
ship in the Institute. We are all cognizant of the 
fact that there are differing shades of opinion as to 
the policy which the Institute should pursue with 
reference to increasing its membership, ranging from 
the ultra conservative view of those who hold that 
the Institute should be a kind of academy, admitting 
to its membership only the elect—those who have 
achieved distinction—to the ultra liberal view of 
those who would admit practically all who profess 
to practise architecture and are willing and able to 
pay their dues. 

The Institute is not an academy. It is an asso- 
ciation designed to be fully and broadly represent- 
ative of the architectural profession. There is room 
within it for every practitioner, whether his name 
be known from one end of the country to the other 
or be unknown outside of his own little town, pro- 
vided only that his professional capacity and honora- 
ble personal and professional standing be established. 
The Institute has an important public duty always 
before it—that of forming and leading public 
opinion in matters of public policy relating to archi- 
tecture and the allied arts. That so great a gain 
has been made during the past year is cause for 


sincere gratification, but there is no stopping point 
short of the inclusion in its membership of every 
honorable and competent man who follows our high 
calling. 

Another significant event of the past year has 
been the codperation of the great engineering socie- 
ties with the Institute in matters of public policy in 
connection with the development of the national 
Capital, and, growing out of that, the establishment 
of relations of better understanding, of sympathetic 
coéperation, which the Institute should unceasingly 
strive to cultivate. 

The experience of the past year has shown the 
Institute’s power when supported by intelligent 
public opinion. In the effort to make that opinion 
immediately effective when the need arises, the 
Board has under consideration a plan proposed by 
our President, for the organization in the territory 
of each Chapter of a lay committee of twenty-five, 
composed of public-spirited citizens of prominence, 
who believe in the kind of public service which the 
Institute has to offer and who will be prepared, 
upon call, to come to its support in matters related 
to the public welfare, whether civic, state, or na- 
tional. 

With these evidences of progress before us how 
can we doubt that the time is approaching when all 
architects who respect and honor their profession 
will feel that membership in the Institute is an 
indication of integrity and ability which the public 
will come to demand as a prerequisite to its con- 
fidence? 

Burt L. FeNNeR, 
Secretary 


Resolution of Thanks to the Members of the 
Minnesota Chapter 


Resolved: That the success of this Convention is 
due largely to the untiring efforts and efficient service 
of the members of the Minnesota Chapter and the 
Convention hereby extends to its members a sincere 
vote of thanks for the splendid results attained. 


Miscellaneous Resolutions 


That the Board of Directors appoint a represen- 
tative of the Institute, when invited to do so, to 
confer with representatives of other professions and 
social and civic reform bodies looking to the crea- 
tion of an American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Ethical Standards. 


That the Convention recommend to the Board 
of Directors the remission of the iniation fee of all 
present members or associates of Chapters proposed 
for Institute membership within the year 1917. 
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Election of Officers for 1917 


The following officers and directors were elected: 
President John Lawrence Mauran, St. Louis. 
1st Vice-President, C.Grant La Farge, New YorkCity. 
2d Vice-President, W. R. B. Wilcox, Seattle. 
Secretary W. Stanley Parker, Boston. 
Treasurer D. Everett Waid, New York City. 
Directors to serve for three years: 

William B. Faville, San Francisco. 
Burt L. Fenner, New York City. 
Thomas R. Kimball, Omaha. 


Elections to Fellowship 


The following members were elected to be Fellows 

of the Institute: 
F. L. Ackerman. 
C. H. Aldrich. 
W. P. Bannister. 
Leon Coquard. 
A. D. F. Hamlin. 
E. H. Hewitt. 
Benno Janssen. 
Ion Lewis. 
Geo. W. Maher. 
F. M. Mann. 
W. Stanley Parker. 
E. L. Stewardson. 
Waddy B. Wood. 


Honorary Membership 


The following were elected to Honorary Member- 
ship in the Institute: 
Arthur Kingsley Porter. 
William John Wilgus. 


The session of the Convention devoted to Govern- 
ment Architecture was held in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives at the State House in St. Paul and was 
preceded by an address by Governor Burnquist. 
No more fitting meeting place could have been 
offered for a session which was definitely to commit 
the Institute to a constructive program in the 
public-building policy of the country. 

The evening session devoted to education was 
held at the University of Minnesota, Chairman 
Sturgis presiding and addressing the delegates on 
the broad question of education and public taste. 
The same subject formed the basis of a paper which 
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was read by Mr. La Farge and which we hope to 
publish in an early issue of the Journal. 

The Convention was concluded with the usual 
annual dinner and was perhaps an exceptionally 
interesting occasion, since the remarks of the 
speakers were confined to the single subject of our 
Government building problem. None will ever 
forget the masterly manner with which President 
Vincent of the University of Minnesota sketched, 
with a satire as keen as it was brilliant, the provincial- 
isms and the localisms which have so sadly obscured 
the larger aspects of our national problem in 
democracy. Yet his final words of encouragement 
to the Institute in its efforts toward better things 
were full of the faith, the courage, and the wider 
outlook with which the ever-insistent problem must 
be surveyed. 

Mr. Louis La Beaume’s verses, to which he had 
given the very descriptive title of “Washington 
Pie,” and which he recited in the most delightful 
manner, made a picture of pork-barrel legislation 
which we hope later to make available to the mem- 
bers of the Institute and to the public. 

The editor of the Journal spoke upon the present 
methods of framing the omnibus public-building bill. 

The final action of the Convention was the pre- 
sentation by President Mauran to Past President 
Sturgis of a small bronze tablet upon which had 
been engraved the resolution of the last Convention 
upon Mr. Sturgis’s retirement from office. Event- 
ually the tablet will be placed underneath the por- 
trait of Mr. Sturgis at the Octagon. 

Late that evening the delegates betook them- 
selves to the special trains which had been arranged 
for their convenience and entertainment and became 
the informal guests of Mr. Frederick Weyerhauser 
and Mr. Edward Hines on a journey to the saw- 
mills at Rainy Lake and the Alpena iron ore 
mine, which were visited the following day. 
No more delightful form of rest and social enjoy- 
ment could have been devised and the experiences 
were as interesting as the provisions for our care 
and comfort were complete and thoughtful. The 
outing came to an end when the train slowly skirted 
the mighty bluffs that guard the entrance to Duluth 
and we looked out over far-winding sheets of water 
threading their way into the distance while the 
indescribable glory of the dying light bathed the 
valleys and the distant hills. Here and there, in the 
higher places, the sun shot flaming fires among the 
distant windows and they became as dazzling 
beacons heralding the descent of night. No con- 
vention ever came to an end with a moment more 
full of deep and mysterious impressiveness. 





Architectural Competitions 


Why Not Have Theory 


There is something very satisfying in the sound 
of the phrase containing a clearly defined antithesis. 
It is fat with meaning and stimulating in its power 
of conjuring forth pictures of brilliantly contrast- 
ing colors, lights and shades with which the mind 
toys and to which it instinctively returns. The 
implied antithesis of the words theory and practice 
and the gentle irony of their suggested contrast 
explains perhaps the readiness with which they link 
themselves together, the one calling to the other as 
does black to white or darkness to light. The 
theory and practice of architecture! as if the two 
were as far asunder as the poles! They should be 
synonymous. Theory should accord with practice 
and the practice with the theory. 

The theory of the architectural competition is 
that it is a means of selecting, not primarily a 
design for a building, but an architect. This has 
been said so many times that it is accepted as the 
fact—it is the theory; yet in practice the jury 
attempts to select the design best fulfilling the 
requirements as laid down in the program, care- 
fully and quite properly protecting itself from any 
knowledge as to the identity of its author lest his 
known ability in solving the problems of actual 
practice bias their judgment. It is the program 
which is the basis, the yard-stick by which each 
design is measured, appraised, and finally graded. 
The final award is the choice of that design and 
with it that designer who has most ably assembled 
the various elements called for by the writer of the 
program. Both the competitors and the jury feel 
bound by the program and neither the one nor the 
other would countenance any radical departure 
from it. 

Be the theory of architectural competitions what 
it may, the practical result is the selection of a 
design, and of that design which in the jury’s judg- 
ment most nearly fulfils the various require- 
ments determined as essential by the professional 
adviser. 

The Standard Form of Competition Program as 
authorized by the 48th Annual Convention, 1914, 
contains the following: 

“Notre: For the same reason that elaborate 
drawings are undesirable, it is advisable to avoid 
lengthy and detailed instructions as to the desired 
accommodations, as they confuse the problem and 
hamper the competitors; and the owner loses thereby 
the benefit he might gain in allowing the competitors 
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freedom to develop solutions which they would not 
otherwise be at liberty to suggest.” 


“Here should follow a list of rooms required, 
together with sizes and other data which apply to 
the building under consideration.” 

Aside from a certain contradiction this is excel- 
lent advice to the writer of school programs who 
should choose for his subjects problems of not too 
great a complexity; but it would hardly seem ade- 
quate as a guide to the writing of a program upon 
which is to be based the final selection of the design 
of a building to house the living and growing social 
activities of present-day life. The moment the pro- 
fessional adviser attempts to list these rooms, their 
sizes, and to any extent their position, he is deter- 
mining to a greater or less extent the actual solu- 
tion of his program, he is fixing the physical solu- 
tion of the problem imposed by needs arising from 
the activities which the building is to contain. He is 
usurping the function of the competitor and hinder- 
ing the accomplishment of the very object for which 
the competition has been instituted—the finding of 
a design and with it the designer who can best 
interpret and translate these social needs and 
activities into the fabric of a building. 

The present-day competition has become a care- 
fully regulated scholastic test in which the com- 
petitors attempt to find the best solution of a set 
of requirements drawn up by the professional 
adviser. These requirements are closely or loosely 
related to the functional needs of the building as 
his ability to translate these needs into feet and 
inches may be great or small. At best the final 
result is a forced collaboration between him and 
each competitior; a collaboration in which each 
party works separately without the give and take 
of free discussion, in which the competitor is forced 
to accept without discussion or explanation the work 
of the professional adviser as the law of the Medes 
and Persians, while he, on his part, attempts to 
solve the very fundamental problems of the fitting 
of the physical shell to the social activities which 
have called forth the building in question. 

The “Owner” in instituting a competition is 
hoping by this means to find an architect who can 
design a building which will in an ideal manner [it 
the needs of his business, be he the building com- 
mittee of a state capitol or the head of a manufac- 
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turing corporation. The way this business is carried 
on, the system by which the written order travels 


from office to factory, and there starts that chain of 


movement finally resulting in a finished product, is 
of vital living interest to him. The design of a 
building to house this system and eliminate one 
useless cog in the machinery is something he can 
understand and appreciate. It is what he is after. 
To thoroughly grasp these things and interpret 
them into feet and inches is the function of the 
architect and competitor, and it is not a function 
which can be delegated or separated from the twin 
function of arranging and composing these feet 
and inches into a single unity called a building. 

If a competition is the means by which the owner 
is striving to select such an architect, then the duty 
of the professional adviser is limited to devising the 
simplest and most direct means by which this can 
be accomplished; the stating of the needs in their 
physical aspect becomes then an intrusion, a need- 
less and hampering step in the translation of them 
from their social to their final physical form of 
which the design is the representation. 

“The problem should be stated broadly. Its 
solution should be left to the competitors.” This 
from the old Circular of Advice is excellent as far 
as it goes, except that it has seldom been consis- 
tently followed, and does not emphasize the point 
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that the problem is in fact a problem of analysis of 
social activity and growth and not a problem of the 
arrangement of predetermined physical units. 

To state broadly the real problem is to describe 
in detail how the social activity functions which 
the building is to house. If it be a public library or 
a museum, a well-written annual report will con- 
tain more real meat than any program yet written, 
and, more important, it will furnish the real test 
by which may be judged the ability of the competi- 
tor in doing those things which the architect should 
do and does do in practice; it provides him with the 
occasion of translating, from the original, the 
functional activities into the physical expression of 
the building which is to clothe them. 

Let us realize then that the competition is 
actually a selection of a design and that that design 
is the best which most closely fits the social needs of 
the particular problem. Why not have competition 
programs so written as to clearly explain these 
social needs, their functioning and growth, leaving 
each competitor full freedom to define and arrange 
the physical elements which shall contain them? 
This would draw theory and practice together and 
not leave them hanging in the air, as does the usual 
form of present-day competition program. 

FraNCKE HuNTINGTON BosworTu. 
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Regulating the Practice of Architecture as a Profession—Diss, 


honest Practice Should Be Declared Unlawful and Dishonest? 
Practitioners Expelled from the Profession. 
By PETER B. WIGHT 


In an article in the Journal for November I urged 
that it is not alone necessary for the Institute, its 
Chapters, and other architectural societies to adopt 
codes of ethics and enforce them—in such ways as 
the officers of those organizations choose to adopt— 
by warnings or expulsion from their membership; 
but that the instrumentalities of legally organized 
boards of examiners in the several states should be 
called upon, and they should have power to enforce 
those articles in the code which condemn such acts 
as can be denominated as “dishonest practices” by 
driving such offenders as may be discovered out of 
the profession of architecture. It is in the power of 
the legislatures of the states to declare certain 
practices as unlawful and to empower the state’s 
legally constituted officers with means effectually 
to prevent them, if they perform their duty to the 
public. 

It was pointed out in the article last month, that 
there is a great necessity for enforcing two of the 


most important clauses in the Canons of Ethics of 
the American Institute of Architects through plainly 
written amendments to licensing or registration 
laws, giving definitions of “dishonest practice,” 
which will enable state boards to “regulate the 
practice of architecture as a profession” by legally 
punishing practitioners offending against these 
canons. The canons referred to are No. 3 as one, 
and Nos. 9 and 11 considered together as one; these 
covering acts involving the same purpose and inten- 
tion. The canons only declare such acts to be “‘un- 
professional.” The important purpose of licensing 
and registration laws should be to have them declared 
illegal, by defining them as dishonest practices for 
which the State Board may have authority, after 
due trial, to revoke a license “‘for cause.” It is well 
now to repeat these canons that were quoted in my 
last article—so that I be not misunderstood. 

Canon 3. “It is unprofessional for an architect to 
accept any commission or substantial service from a 
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contractor or from any interested party other than the 
owner.” 

Canons g and 11. “It is unprofessional for an 
architect to injure falsely or maliciously, directly or 
indirectly, the professional reputation, prospects or 
business of a fellow architect,” and 

“To attempt to supplant a fellow architect after 
definite steps have been taken toward bis employment, 
e. g., by submitting sketches for a project for which 
another architect bas been authorized to submit sketches.” 

In the canons of professional ethics adopted and 
published by the Illinois Society of Architects, 
Article XXIII defines “Matters adjudged unpro- 
fessional.” In these, Sections 3, 8 and 11 cover sub- 
stantially those above quoted from the Institute 
Code and are as follows: 

“3. To accept any commission or any substantial 
service or favor from a contractor, or anyone connected 
with the building trades. 

“8. To injure intentionally the fair reputation, 
prospects or business of another architect. 

“11. To attempt to supplant a fellow architect after 
definite steps bave been taken toward bis employment.” 

I think that these canons of the Illinois Society 
are altogether better expressed than those of the 
Institute. In any future amendments to existing 
laws they should be put into proper legal phrase- 
ology and embodied with other definitions, which 
have been considered to be necessary, of the specific 
acts comprised in dishonest practices for which an 
architect’s license may be revoked. 

Too much cannot be said upon this subject, which 
is worthy of continued agitation. In the address 
before the first convention of the IIlinois Society of 
Architects, held October 7, 8, 1914, from which 
I made certain quotations in my article in the 
Journal for November, I also made the following 
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remarks, which, not having appeared in any Insti- 
tute publication, it will do no harm here to repeat, 
for they hark back to the meaning and purpose of 
those words which are embodied in the title of the 
Illinois law and also those of several other states. 
The address gave, in a general way, some of the facts 
on which I based my suggestion, which I now repeat 
that definitions of dishonest practices, declaring 
them to be unlawful, inserted in license or registra- 
tion acts, will alone make it possible to regulate the 
practice of architecture as a profession in an effectual 
manner. 

“The regulation of the practice of architecture as 
a profession calls mainly for such action as will lead 
to the punishment of offenders against the provisions 
of the law who may be found among its practitioners; 
for unless offending architects are punished no one 
will have respect for the profession as a body. It is 
well known that practices are rampant which tend 
to bring the whole profession into disrespect and 
contempt. It is an issue which must be faced boldly 
and determinedly, as well as persistently. These 
practices are common, not only to many of those 
who obtained licenses in 1897-8, without examina- 
tion, but to some of those who have shown sufficient 
technical qualification in the class examinations. 
The basis of them is a certain want of moral sense 
and a disregard of the canons of professional ethics 
by certain individuals. It is also due to ignorance of 
the requirements of the law, and a want of educa- 
tion previous to acquiring the qualifications requi- 
site to pass the technical examinations.” 

To show that I am not alone in these opinions, I 
take pleasure in referring the reader to the editorial 
in the Journal for November, the subject of which 
was the article on ““The Making of the Professions” 
by Professor Ross of the University of Wisconsin. 


Annual Meeting of the Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Architecture 


The annual meeting of the Association of Colle- 
giate Schools of Architecture was held in Minne- 
apolis on December 5, 1916. Vice-President Lorch 
presided. 

The following membership schools in the Associa- 
tion were represented: Columbia University, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Cornell University, University of Michigan, 
University of Illinois, Washington University of 
St. Louis, and the University of California. 

There were also present unofficial representatives 
from the University of Oregon, the University of 
Minnesota and the University of Kansas, and A. 


and M, of Oklahoma. 
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The standards for admission to the Association 
were discussed and amended. Among the other 
matters discussed were the administration of archi- 
tectural schools; requirements for admission and 
graduation; methods of teaching and arrangement 
of curricula. 

An exhibition of work done in the leading schools 
of architecture was held at the University of Minne- 
sota and the Department of Architecture of that 
University was admitted to membership in the 
Association. There was no election of officers, 
those chosen last year having been elected for two 
years, 


News 


New Members Admitted to 
the Institute 


Albright, Harrison 
Andry, Paul . 
Armstrong, C harles R. 
Benedict, E. C€ 

Bernard, i. 

Burk, William R. 
Chase, William J. J. . 
Choate, Charles Edward 
Chubb, Jr., Chas. St. John 
Church, Walter S. 
Colburn, Serenus M. 
Davis, F. Pierpont 

Day, Beaver Wade 
Dodd, W. J. 

Downs, Harry as 
Duncan, Herman John . 
Eads, Harold H. 
Elmslie, George G. 
Erkes, Walter E. 
Farrell, R. C. . 

Farwell, Lyman 

Gage, Carl A. . 
German, Frederick Cc. 
Glidden, Homer W. 
Hartman, Julius 

Haxby, Robert Van Loan 
Jones, Roy Childs . 
Keast, Wm. R. Morton 
Kennedy, Ernest. 

King, Clarence W. 
Kropff, Henry M. 

Long, Louis L. 
Macqueen, James M. 
Marston, Sylvanus B. 
Marye, P. Thornton 
McElroy , Clifford T. 
Meyer, Fred H. . . 
Monahan, Robert C. N. 
Van Pelt, Jr., Garrett 
Powell, Warren C. 
Puckey, Francis W. 
Robinson, Arthur Neal 
Ross, Thomas P 

Roush, Stanley L. 
Russell, Edward P.. 
Schwab, Henry A. 
Schwacke, John Strubing 
Snyder, John Young 
Straus, Charles B. 
Tafel, Arthur G. 
Thompson, Lewis |. 
Toledano, Albert 
Vawter, John Terrell . 
Washburn, George Hyde 
Watrous, Charles A 
Williams, Richard 
Winslow, Carleton Monroe 
Withey, Henry F 
Wogan, Victor 
Wuehrmann, William e. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Waterbury, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Cc‘umbus, O. 

CI cago, IIl. 


M_ neapolis, Minn. 


Lo. ‘ua geles, Cal. 
St. : wl, Minn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Alexandi'a, La. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Los Angeles, al. 
Pasadena, Ca 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minneapolis, Min~. 
Duluth, Minn. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Shreveport, La. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Chicago, III. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Shreveport, La. 
Minnea olis, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Portland, ‘Ore. 

New Orleans, La. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
New Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
New Orleans, L.a. 
Chicago, III. 


Notes 
Oregon Educational Work 


The report of the Educational Committee of the 
Oregon Chapter is an interesting document. During 
the past year the work of the Committee has been 
closely identified with the reorganization of the 
Portland Architectural Atelier and the organization 
of the School of Architecture at the University of 
Oregon. The report tells of courses at the atelier in 
architecture, pen and pencil design, and descriptive 
geometry; an exhibition of the work of the students 
in the University held in the atelier; lectures at the 
library, and courses at the library in life, modeling, 
graphical statistics, descriptive geometry and archi- 
tectural design; codperation with the Trade School 
and with the University, the whole constituting a 
vital contribution to educational work. The School 
of Architecture at the University is destined, after 
another year, for enrollment in the inter-colle- 
giate group. 


The State Capitol Grounds at 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


The state of Pennsylvania has acquired some 
twenty-nine acres of land for ground, part of which 
is for open space and part for building purposes, the 
whole being a part of the Capitol development. 
The project was at one time in serious danger of 
being made an experimental study for the benefit of 
the students of the State College, but we are glad 
to say that the state of Pennsylvania has seen fit to 
employ a competent advisor for the project. One 
cannot be unsympathetic with experimental work 
for students, but we are quite sure that an under- 
taking of this magnitude is hardly the place to begin. 


Obituary 


Rudolph L. Daus 


From Paris there is reported the death of Mr. 
Rudolph L. Daus, formerly a member of the Institute 
and at one time president of the Brooklyn Chapter. 
Mr. Daus studied at the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 
Paris, practised in the United States for over thirty 
years, and designed a number of notable buildings 
in and about New York City. In 1899, Mr. Daus was 
appointed secretary of the commission to revise 
the building-code of New York City. He was a 
member of the Beaux Arts Society, the Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences, and of a number of 
prominent clubs. 
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